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“To every thing there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose—” 
Ecel 3:1 


The year 1957 is fast fading into the past! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK FORWARD TO 
GREATER VICTORIES FOR CHRIST IN 1958 


Keep your pledges to your church and to your 
American Baptist World Mission up-to-date each 
month . . . so that the work of your church and 
of Christ’s Kingdom may continue unabated 


throughout this new year. 
Philosophy, Religion and ®ducation 















READY FOR A NEW YEAR IN A NEW FIELD OF SERVICE 





; 


At Bacolod Christian Center 





As she entered BMTS 








, Philippines 


Helen Markos, the only American Baptist Missionary on 
Negros Island, Philippines. 


Out of Macedonia came the parents of Helen Markos 
who was born into their Greek Orthodox home in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


In her early teens, Helen was converted in the First 
Baptist Church of Battle Creek and soon became active 
in the youth work of the church. 


Guided by her pastor and friends, in a few years she 
recognized God’s definite call for full time Christian 
Service. 


Inspired by several BMTS Alumnae, she chose the BAP- 
TIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL for her 
training and was graduated with a B.A. degree in 1950. 


Appointed by the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society as Girl’s Worker at Weirton Christian Cen- 
ter, Weirton, West Virginia, she gave six years of de- 
voted service in a work which she now recognizes as 
God’s further preparation for His next call. 


As Director of Bacolod Christian Center in the Philip- 
pines, a missionary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, she writes: 


“" . . Bacolod City of 130,000 people is a terrific chal- 
lenge for Christian Center Work. My experience in Weir- 
ton has been the perfect training for my kind of work 
here. Surely God was leading me in the choosing of fields 
of work ... And BMTS was the beginning of a challenge 
that as Christian workers we must be prepared spirit- 
ually and mentally. 


WE COVET YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT AND PRAYERS FOR BMTS 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 


Gustaf A. Sword 
Acting President 


January, 1958 









Chicago 14, Illinois 


. Miss Gudrun Engler 
Director of Student Recruitment 
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LOUISE ARMSTRONG is an as- 
sistant secretary in the department of 
public relations, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. 

CECIL E. CARDER is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Thailand. 

CLARENCE W. CRANFORD is 
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Convention and minister of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Seminary, Berkeley, Calif. 
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cieties. 
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of the department of publications and 
communications, American Baptist 
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cieties. 





“The Cover 


“A Happy New Year!” says the editor's 
grandson, John Calvin Slemp III. Photo- 
graph was made at Christmastime last year, 
when Cal was three and one-half months 
old. This future reader of Missions lives 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Calvin 
Slemp, Jr., at Chapel Hill, N.C., where his 
father is doing graduate work in business 
administration at the university there. 
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Je ary Quiz 


1. What dc .uissionary leaders term 
the American Baptist outreach in the 
Belgian Congo? 

2. There are now more than (1) 
10,000,000; (2) 22,000,000; (3) 15,- 
000,000 Baptists in 101 countries and 
conventions. Which is correct? 

3. A Burman recently said, “I find 
Americans today are more conscious 
of the ties between nations in our 
shrinking world. But they don’t carry 
this over to a concept of the Christian 
movement around the world.” What 
did he emphasize and what is his 
name? 

4. Name the pastor in Calcutta who 
served for twenty-eight years in the 
district of Bengal. 

5. What is the purpose of all study? 

6. Why has medical work in recent 
years been hampered in the Belgian 
Congo? 

7. It is very difficult for Americans 
to transfer their abundance to the 
perennially weak and hungry people 
of India, but just remember that there 
are (1) thousands and thousands; (2) 
hundreds of thousands; (3) millions 
and millions of them in India. Which 
is correct? 

8. Which women keep their maiden 
names after marriage and also control 
the nation’s purse strings. 

9. American Baptists cannot pos- 
sibly be building only in suburbs and 
leaving in the 
inner city. Fill in the blanks. 

10. Senator Allen J. Ellender, back 
from a month’s tour of the Soviet 
Union, urged a more conciliatory ap- 
proach to the present impasse with 
the Russians. For the free world to 
maintain an unyielding attitude in this 
crisis may be to invest (1) in suicide; 
(2) in war; (3) in total annihilation. 
Which is correct? 

11. Which missionary recently sent 
an SOS for used Christmas cards? 

12. In America, what is a waning 
force, a declining influence, a false 
and therefore an .»bing and mori- 
bund way of life? 

13. Name the town in which Amer- 
ican Baptists have opened a new work 
in Thailand. 

14. What are the most important 
stones in any defense structure? 

15. Who is the new president of the 
National Council of Churches and of 
which church is he the pastor? 

16. Since 1950 American Baptists 
have been losing 10,473 church mem- 
bers a year. We must stop that down- 
ward trend, if we wish to survive as a 
major religious body. How can we 
stop it? 





Answers to Quiz on Page 46 
January, 1958 











Cote Seminary announces 
the appointment of guect lecturers 


ELMER A. FRIDELL 


Elmer A. Fridell has been appointed Interim Professor 
of Missions for the present winter term. 

A graduate of Des Moines University and the Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Dr. Fridell holds the degrees of 
B.A., B.D., and D.D. He is a former president of the 
American Baptist Convention and vice president of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

A former pastor, professor, reporter, special press cor- 
respondent, and author, he has travelled throughout the 
world and is widely known as an outstanding missionary 
statesman. 

Dr. Fridell has just completed 14 years of service as an 
administrative secretary with the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 


ROBERT G. MIDDLETON 


Rober G. Middleton is Guest Lecturer in Homiletics 
and Evangelism for the winter term. 

He has earned the B.A. and B.D. degrees from Colgate 
University and the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 

Mr. Middleton has led in American Baptist Higher 
Education through committees of the Board of Education 
and the Commission on the Ministry. 

The Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri, Mr. Middleton is an eloquent preacher and a 
capable church administrator. 





STANLEY |. STUBER 


Stanley |. Stuber is Interim Professor of Church History 
for this academic year. 

His training was received at Bates College, Rochester 
Theological Seminary and Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School and he holds the degrees of B.A., M.Th., and D.D, 
He is Executive Secretary of the Greater Kansas City 
Council of Churches and is a prominent leader in the 
American Baptist Convention. 

Dr. Stuber was General Secretary of the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Foundation and has travelled 
extensively in Europe and in Asia in the interests of world 
relief, religious freedom and Christian democracy. 

He is the author of several books and articles. 





Spring term begins March 10. 


Conteal Baptist Theological Seminary 


Paul T. Losh, President 


Seminary Heights Kansas City, Kansas 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICES RAISED 


We regret to announce that due to greatly increased printing costs 
Missions subscription rates were raised on January 1. However, the 
increase is but a mere five cents a month which should not prevent any- 
one from subscribing or renewing. For rates see page two. 

Missions Magazine 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 




















Newsbriefs 
Dahlberg Elected President 
National Council of Churches 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of the 
Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches at its re- 


cent meeting held in St. Louis. Dr. 
Dahlberg is the first Baptist and the 
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Edwin T. Dahlberg 
first active pastor to head the council. 
He will serve for the 1957-1960 tri- 
ennium. He is an_ internationally 
known traveler, lecturer, author, and 
leader both in Baptist and in ecumen- 
ical affairs. Dr. Dahlberg has been a 
key figure in the development of the 
World Council of Churches, and is a 
member of the U.S. Conference for 
the World Council. He served two 
terms as president of the American 
Baptist Convention, as a member of 
the executive committee of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, and as president 
of the Metropolitan Church Federa- 
tion of St. Louis. Dr. Dahlberg re- 
ceived his divinity degree from Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, where he 
served as personal secretary to Walter 
Rauschenbusch. Association with this 
great teacher and author had a de- 
cisive influence on the young seminar- 
ian’s ministry. Through the years his 
interest in the social aspect of the 
gospel has been coupled with a strong 
evangelical and evangelistic emphasis. 
He has given thirty-nine years to the 
ministry of five Baptist churches in 
Potsdam, Buffalo, and Syracuse, N.Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; and St. Louis, Mo. 


North American Women 
Meet in Canada 
Eight hundred and fifty women met 


in Toronto, Canada, November 5-7, 


4 


1957, for the Second Continental As- 
sembly of the North American 
Women’s Union of the Baptist World 
Alliance. The first assembly was held 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1953. The con- 
ference theme, “The Family Circle of 
God,” was portrayed by a panoramic 
world map over the platform in the 
sanctuary of the huge Yorkminster 
Baptist Church, but became a reality 
as Negroes and whites, Southerners 
and Northerners, lived, walked, and 
worshiped together. Mrs. Maurice B. 
Hodge, North American chairman, 
presided over the sessions. Five over- 
seas area chairmen also were present 
to complete the “Family Circle,” from 
Africa, Australia, Europe, and Latin 
America. Each one spoke in perfect 
English. The women of St. Louis, Mo., 
plan to be hostesses of the Third Con- 
tinental Assembly in 1962. 


Prominent Layman 
Passes Away 


William C. Coleman, founder and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
The Coleman Company, Inc., Wich- 
ita, Kans., passed away on November 
2. A former city commissioner and 
mayor of Wichita, he was frequently 
called ‘“Wichita’s first citizen.” Mr. 
Coleman attained national recognition 
as a lay leader in the American Baptist 
Convention, having served as presi- 
dent for one year, 1927-1928. In ad- 
dition, he served as a member of the 
General Council for fourteen years, 
of the finance committee for twelve 
years, and of the board of managers of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies for a period following the 
First World War. He was one of the 


organizers and the first president of 


the National Council of American 


Baptist Men. 


Washington Seminar 
Scheduled for February 


Registrations are now being re- 
ceived for the Baptist quota of forty- 
five for the annual Churchmen’s 
Washington Seminar, February 4~7. 
John W. Thomas, executive secretary 
of the Council on Christian Social 
Progress, says that pastors and laymen 
and women who are active in state, 
association, and church committees on 
Christian social education and action 
are especially welcome as delegates. 
The program will include presenta- 
tions from outstanding men in politi- 
cal life. Among them are Congressman 
Brooks Hays, Edward P. Morgan, and 
Norman Cousins. For additional infor- 
mation, interested persons may write 
the Council on Christian Social Prog- 
ress, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Edwin A. Bell 


To Be Interim Assistant 


At their November meeting, the 
boards of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies moved to create 
a new position of administrative assist- 
ant to the general secretary. Named to 
this post in an interim capacity was 
Edwin A. Bell, the societies’ representa- 
tive to Europe. Dr. Bell, who has been 
in this country for the overseas plan- 
ning consultation, took up his duties in 
New York beginning December | and 
will continue until spring. By that time, 
Edward B. Willingham, general secre- 
tary, will have returned from an Af- 








Part of American Baptist delegation to the United Nations Foreign Policy 
Seminar sponsored this past fall by Council on Christian Social Progress. 
Left to right: Paul Turner, pastor First Baptist Church, Clinton, Tenn.; 
Zelma George, sociologist, member Antioch Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wataru Miyakawa, of the Japan Mission to the U.N.; Mrs. George B. Martin, 


A.B.C. representative to 





the U.N.; John W. Thomas, executive secretary 
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rica trip and a regular assistant may 
be found. The position was created as 
a result of a recommendation con- 
tained in a management survey, which 
was recently conducted in the societies. 


Life Service Sunday 
Is January 26 


“The recent urban convocation in 
Indianapolis, the concern of Congress 
for scientists, and reports to be given 
to the commission on the ministry of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
January 6~7, all point to the urgency 
for more and better-trained leaders,” 
said Lynn Leavenworth, of The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
recently. This need is as crucial for 
American Baptist churches as it is for 
the science laboratory and the class- 
room. Life Service Sunday, January 
26, is designed to help American Bap- 
tist churches emphasize the church 
vocations as fields of service for out- 
standing and dedicated Christian 
young people. A packet of materials 
on the theme “Called of God” was 
mailed to each American Baptist pas- 
tor and director of Christian education 
in mid-December. Program sugges- 
tions include a sermon by the pastor, 
counseling sessions, special youth meet- 
ings, and a dedication service for 
young people who dedicate their lives 
to the ministry, mission service, and 
other vocations within the Christian 
church. 


3,000 Churches 
Feature Lay Program 


More than three thousand Ameri- 
can Baptist churches have participated 
in the Lay Development Program, 
with its retreat and workshops, ac- 
cording to James E. Fidler, director of 
the program. At a recent meeting of 
the Lay Development Program execu- 
tive committee, plans were completed 
for national training conferences in 
which leaders will be trained for the 
second year of the program. There 
will be three such conferences: Berke- 
ley, Calif., January 3-4; Green Lake, 
Wis., January 6-7; and Chester, Pa., 
January 9-10. 


Ground-Breaking Ceremonies 
For Interchurch Center 


America’s first headquarters for 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches, their boards and agencies, 
together with the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council of 
Churches, will be a reality by 1960. 
Following the impressive dedication of 
the site and symbolic ground-breaking 
ceremonies on November 17, centrac- 
tors and workmen, next day, began 
construction of the Interchurch Cen- 
ter. The nineteen-story building, to 
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A me Year 3 Greeting 


FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


Dear FELLOW Baptists AROUND THE WORLD: 


Greetings in the name of the Lord Jesus and best wishes for a new year 
of peace between men and nations and for a fruitful year of witnessing for 


Christ. 


As we look back on 1957, we have reason to thank God for a year of 
growth and progress in our work and witness. There are now more than 
22,000,000 of us in 101 countries and conventions. Everywhere our brethren 
have evidenced a new zeal for evangelism and missions and a growing con- 
cern for Bible study and Christian education. While some of our believers 
still labor under difficulties, others are enjoying a new measure of freedom, 
for which we are grateful. 


Let us work and pray that the new year may see an even greater effort 
in every land to win others to a saving faith in Christ and a serving fellow- 
ship in the church. May we seek constantly to uphold and undergird each 
other in prayer and faith, ever watchful lest the witness in other lands be 
hampered by a lack of the spirit of Christ in our own land or our own lives. 
Rather, let us seek to inspire and encourage one another in faithful witness 
and sacrificial service. 


A special message will reach you soon for use on Baptist World Alliance 
Sunday. On that day let us strengthen our common task by a faithful procla- 
mation of our principles and renewed loyalty to our convictions. In our 
personal lives and in our work together let us seek ever to proclaim the 
truth of Christ that shall set men free from the bondage of sin and fear and 
death, and to exalt the Lord who has promised, “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 

In the bonds of Christian faith and hope and love, we are your brothers 
in Christ. 

Cordially yours, 


THEoporE F, ApaAms, President 
ARNOLD T. OurRN, General Secretary 
Rosert S. Denny, Associate Secretary 
HENRY Cook, Acting Associate Secretary 





cost nearly eighteen million dollars, is 
being erected on a commanding block- 
sized site overlooking the 


in James Memorial Chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary. “What the 


Hudson United Nations is to man’s hope for 










River, next door to Riverside Church 
in New York city. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, addressed the con- 
gregation at a dedication service held 
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Architects’ presentation of new $20- 
million Interchurch Center, N.Y.C. 


international cooperation and good 
will, this Interchurch Center will be 
to millions of non-Roman Christians 
around the world,” he said. Two 
American Baptist executives are offi- 
cials of the center. William H. 
Rhoades, executive secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties, is a member of the board of 
trustees; and M. Forest Ashbrook, 
executive director of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board, is a mem- 
ber of the building committee. 


Tri-State Convention 
Calls Coulter 


Harry E. Coulter was_ recently 
elected executive secretary of the Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Utah Baptist State 
Conventions, with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City. He began his new dut- 
ies December 1, succeeding Dwight S. 
Dodson, who now heads the Oregon 
Baptist State Convention. Dr. Coulter 
was pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
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IT’S 
TIME TO 
STOP 
THIS 
NONSENSE 








From every college in the nation comes the warning, “We’re losing 
good professors faster than we can find them, yet our classrooms are 
growing more crowded each year. What will be the effect on our country, 


and on its citizens, if this trend continues?” 





The warning has sound basis. Low salaries—characteristie in teaching 

are driving gifted instructors and professors into other fields, and are 

discouraging promising young people from taking up academic careers. 

Classrooms and laboratories are overflowing now with students, and yet 
applications are expected to double in the next 10 years. 


It’s amazing that a nation such as ours, strengthened and enriched by 
our institutions of higher learning, should allow anything to threaten 
these wellsprings of our progress. 


IT’S TIME TO STOP THIS NONSENSE. 


In a very real sense, our personal and national well-being depends on 
the quality of learning nourished and transmitted by our colleges and 
universities. They need the help of all who love freedom, all who hope for 
our continued advancement in science, in statesmanship, in the better 


things of life. AND THEY NEED IT NOW! 


Of course you. recognize this much used advertisement copy! Its 
appeal is as urgent at Franklin as at any college. This is what the Ameri- 
can Baptist campaign for Christian Higher Edueation is all about! This 
is why Franklin will cooperate fully with it. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 











Boise, Idaho, for the past six and ; 
half years. Under his leadership th 
membership of the church grew sub 
stantially, the present church edific: 
was completed, and new propertie 
adjacent to the church were acquired 
Earlier pastorates include First Baptis: 
Church, Ogden, Mo., and Garfiek 








Harry E. Coulter 





Avenue Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
From 1948 to 1954, Dr. Coulter was a 
member of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, serving as chairman from 
1953 to 1954. He was a member of the 
General Council of the American Bap- 
tist Convention from 1956 until his 
election as a state secretary. 


Baptist Hospital 
Develops Nuclear Medicine 


The Baptist Hospital Fund, St. 
Paul, Minn., has announced that offi- 
cial endorsement has been received 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
authorizing S. Hartley Calin of the 
staff at Midway Hospital to be re- 
sponsible for the new nuclear-medi- 
cine program at the hospital. This pro- 
gram at Midway will be used mainly 
for the diagnosis and treatment of 
thyroid conditions. Nuclear medicine 
is one of the constructive by-products 
of the atomic-energy program. As 
such, the board of the Baptist Hospital 
Fund feels a special responsibility to 
make this God-given power available 
for the healing of the sick. 


Andover Newton 
Announces Campaign 


Several hundred ministers and lay- 
men took part in the convocation ex- 
ercises held on November 8 at Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Mass. Speakers were Halford 
E. Luccock, professor emeritus at Yale 
Divinity School, and Franklin C. Fry, 
chairman of the central committee of 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 


for AFTER-CONVENTION Romance and Excitement 


Conducted by 
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Entire Cruise Cost 
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$55, $65, $75 and $88 details 
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Enjoy a 
WONDERFUL 


DAY CRUISE 


on the 


OHIO RIVER 


aboard the air conditioned 


5.8. DELTA QUEEN 


Gracious First Lady of Inland Waters 


Exclusively chartered to save you up to 25% 


LEAVE Cincinnati June 16, 10 p.m. 
RETURN by noon, June 20 


Your Hosts eee 


Dr. C. OSCAR JOHNSON, pastor, St. Louis’ 
great Third Baptist Church. Known as “Mr. Bap- 
tist’, Dr. Johnson is former president of the 
American Baptist Convention and Baptist World 
Alliance. You'll meet charming Mrs. Johnson, too. 


Rev. VINCENT COLLETTA, pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, San Fernando, California, and Mrs. 
Colletta, our music leaders, who have delighted 
many audiences with their instrumental and vocal 
talents. 


Dr. JAMES T. MARTIN, who has conducted 
tours to interesting, colorful places on several 
continents, bringing enchantment into the lives of 
more than 1,000 eager travelers. 


DR. JAMES T. MARTIN, Pastor 
Chevy Chase Baptist Church 
1209 E. Garfield, Glendale 5, Calif. 


Please send complete details regarding the 4-Day Ohio 


River Cruise. | am interested in reservations for 
(No. of persons) 








the World Council of Churches and 
president of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. A highlight of the program 
was the presentation of citations to 
sixteen laymen in recognition of their 
contributions to the secular world and 
the Christian church. Herbert Gezork, 
president of the school, announced the 
inauguration of a $1.5-million devel- 
opment program. He said that $600,- 
000 in pledges would be needed before 
the end of 1958, as part of a long- 


range program to help fill the fifteen 
thousand vacant Protestant pulpits 
throughout the country. Dean Roy 
Pearson indicated that “for 150 years 
the faculty of Andover Newton has 
been engaged in providing leaders for 
the Christian enterprise. During these 
years the school has had more than 
7,200 graduates. More than 6,000 of 
these men and women have become 
parish ministers. More than 500 have 
gone out to become missionaries, 500 
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to be college professors, and 150 to bi 
college presidents. At the present time, 
there are more than 1,500 living 
alumni, 600 of them serving pastorates 
in New England, 800 in the United 
States, and about 130 in thirty foreign 
countries.” 


Counselors Appointed 


For CHEC 


Appointment of six regional coun- 
selors for the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge was approved by the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
of the American Baptist Convention 
at the mid-year meetings in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 31—-November 2. 
The regional counselors, selected from 
field counselors for the council, are H. 
E. MacCombie, Granville, Ohio; J. 
Russell Raker, Jr., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
John A. Ramsey, Oakland, Calif.; 
Clifford Smith, Galesburg, Ill.; Ed- 
ward E. Steward, Narberth, Pa.; and 
Newton E. Woodbury, Islington, Mass. 
Co-directors Ronald V. Wells, asso- 
ciate executive secretary of The Board 
of Education and Publication, and 
Edwin H. Tuller, general director of 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion, announced the formation of an 
administrative committee. Those serv- 
ing on the committee are M. Forest 
Ashbrook, H. R. Bowler, Paul C. 
Carter, Richard Cummings, Alex W. 
Fry, Elbert E. Gates, Jr., Alger W. 
Geary, Harold M. Greene, Richard 
Hoiland, William F. Keucher, Lynn 
Leavenworth, Mack McCray, Jr., and 
Reuben E. Nelson. Others serving on 
the committee are W. Hubert Porter, 
William H. Rhoades, Violet E. Rudd, 
Paul K. Shelford, John W. Thomas, 
and Edward B. Willingham. 


Central Seminary 
Holds Convocation 


On November 14, Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Kans., held its fall convocation. Dur- 
ing the program, President Paul T. 
Losh announced the appointment of 
Elmer A. Fridell, formerly an admin- 
istrative secretary for the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, as 
interim professor of missions for the 
winter quarter which began on De- 
cember 3. It was also announced that 
Robert G. Middleton, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., would be a guest lecturer in 
homiletics and evangelism. Speakers 
on the convocation program included 
Robert G. Torbet, director of the de- 
partment of educational services of 
the American Baptist Convention and 
dean-elect of Central Seminary; Roger 
Fredrikson, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Ottawa, Kans., and guest 
professor of homiletics and evangel- 
ism at Central; Stanley I. Stuber, ex- 
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THIS IS THE WING THE BAPTISTS BUILT 


This is the wing the Baptists built in 1957 to add to the 
school they started in 1921. They are not finished yet for 
already an all-purpose auditorium is projected for the im- 
mediate future to meet the growing needs of this strategic 


training center. 
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and Christian leaders from more than a score of Spanish- 
speaking countries as well as from the United States. 
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ecutive secretary of the Greater Kan- 
sas City Council of Churches and 
interim professor of church history; 
and R. Vernon Ritter, librarian. 


Available in January 
New Publication 

The first issue of a new American 
Baptist publication called Founda- 
tions: A Baptist Journal of History and 
Theology will be ready for distribution 
on January 20. Published quarterly, 
this new journal will feature articles 
on current theological thought, as well 
as materials on Baptist history and 
tradition. Among the writers appear- 
ing in the first issue will be Edwin S. 
Gaustad, professor of history at Red- 
lands University; Winthrop S. Hud- 
son, professor of the history of Chris- 
tianity at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School; Lynn Leavenworth, - staff 
member of The Board oi Education 
and Publication of the American Rap- 
tist Convention; Carl F. H. Henry, 
editor of Christianity Today; and V. 
E. Devadutt, a distinguished Baptist 
leader of India who is presently on 
the faculty of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School. 


Kansas City Church 
Reports to A.B.C. 

The First Baptist Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., Robert G. Middleton, pas- 
tor, has notified the Kansas City Bap- 
tist Association that in the future the 
church wishes to report its yearly ac- 
tivities directly to the American Bap- 
tist Convention. The church has al- 
ways cooperated with the American 


Convention, although the Kansas 
City Association largely comprises 


churches cooperating with the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. The associa- 
tion in a resolution said: “We express 
to the First Baptist Church our com- 
plete understanding of their problem, 
and . . . recognize fully their privilege 
as a sovereign, autonomous church to 
take such action in the interest of more 
effective work in their own denomina- 
tion. We express . . . our gratitude for 
their contributions to the cause of 
Christ in Kansas City . . . and assure 
them of our prayer that God will 
bless them in all of their efforts for 
him... .” 


In a Word 
Or Two 


® Louise Armstrong, a member of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies’ office staff since April 
1, 1957, has been made an assistant 
secretary in the department of public 
relations. 

@ The Council on Missionary Co- 
operation recently appointed Ray- 
mond D. Weigum as field counselor 
in the Michigan, Detroit, and Chicago 
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areas, succeeding Arthur L. Farrell, 
who is now executive secretary of the 
Michigan Baptist Convention. Dr. 
Weigum was pastor of the Irving Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill, for 
seven years. 

@ Veldon L. Patten is the newly 
appointed assistant field counselor for 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion in the Northern California-Ne- 
vada area. He was, until January 1, 
Western representative of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies. 

® Harold A. Schlink, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, El 
Dorado, Kans., is the East-Central 
representative of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, III. 

@ Twenty-nine television stations 
are now showing the “Man to Man” 
series featuring Gordon M. Torgersen, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. This series, produced 
by the radio and television depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, is being distributed by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

® Earl W. Bloomquist, Jr., formerly 
pastor of the Simpson Creek Baptist 
Church, Bridgeport, W.Va., is now 
serving as administrative assistant at 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 
Katherine Gillette Blyley is president 
of the college. 

@ Daniel L. Huntwork, formerly 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, De 
Kalb, IIll., is now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Aurora. 

® Arthur L. Maye, for two years 
director of Christian education for the 
New Jersey Baptist Convention, re- 
cently received the degree of doctor 
of education from the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

@ Two-year-old Second Baptist 
Church, Boise, Idaho, Kendel S. 
North, pastor, dedicated a new build- 
ing during November. 

@ The Baptist World Alliance has 
announced that the world meeting of 
Baptist youth will be held in Toronto, 
Canada, June 27—July 2, 1958. The 
conference theme is “Christ for the 
World—Now.” 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 


@ The Liberty Baptist Church, Exe- 
ter, R.I., George J. Spencer, pastor, 
its 101st of the formal organization of 
the congregation and the 100th of the 
building. 

® Dr. and Mrs. Erdmann Smith, of 
Denver, Colo., their 45th wedding an- 
niversary. Dr. Smith retired from the 
staff of the First Baptist Church, 
Denver, in 1956. 

® Putnam Baptist Church, Putnam, 
Conn., Eugene H. Bronson, pastor, its 
110th. 


World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Kirchentag Leader 
In the U.S.A. 


Reinold von Thadden was much 
impressed by the concern he dis- 
covered in many of the meetings he 
attended in the U.S.A., recently re- 
garding the part taken by the laity in 
the church. He said, “The Christian 
responsibility in a modern society is 
so manifold that it can no longer be 
assumed by one single office. The di- 
rect witness of the layman in his secu- 
lar occupation must play a decisive 
role, and the congregation itself must 
become the place where the Christian 
fellowship proves itself, and where all 
the conflicts of a world that has be- 
come godless are overcome.” 


Indian Christians 
Protest Communist Bill 


Last February, the Communists 
won the election in the state of Kerala 
in India, and since then have been 
sponsoring an education bill which 
would put all schools under govern- 
ment control. Protest rallies are being 
held, because the Christian population 
feel that this is the first step toward 
building an educational system on a 
Communist pattern. Almost 30 per 
cent of the state’s population is 
Christian, and 3,170 of the state’s 
5,904 schools are privately operated, 
largely by Protestants and Catholics. 


Seminarians Urged 
To Speak Out 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, told five hundred Prot- 
estant theological students attending 
the Fourth Triennial Conference of 
the Interseminary Movement that 
Christ’s voice is “mixed up with a 
lot of other voices” in the world today. 
He called the minister both a “slave 
and a spokesman” with the authority 
of Christ behind him. “Thus the min- 
ister, as a slave in the prophetic, 
priestly, and royal aspects of his min- 
istry, has to address himself to his 
social and political environment in the 
name of Christ.” 


Massachusetts 
And Crime 


The commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is facing some very unpleasant 
reading regarding a “Two Billion Dol- 
lar Problem,” the report on gambling 
by the state crime commission. A 
shortened version of the 402-page re- 
port is being mailed to the 1,800-mem- 
ber churches of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. Myron Fowell, 
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director of the councils’ department 
of social relations, says: “We want the 
churches and the public to know more 
about the cancerous effect of the 
‘something for nothing boom.’” He 
added that the current drive is a part 
of an eighteen-month educational 
campaign, which includes a fifteen- 
part series prepared by the council’s 
radio and television department which 
will show what happens to people and 
a community when gambling takes 
over. 


Indianapolis Churchwomen 
Concerned over Mental Health 


For two and a half years the Indi- 
ana Council of Churchwomen has 
been trying to do something for those 
in mental institutions who have been 
“forgotten” by relatives and friends. 
Conferences with doctors and the 
background of a patient have helped 
Christian women to provide the 
“friendship therapy” which can often 
work wonders. The council is also in- 
terested in the tubercular patients in 
state hospitals. 


Moravians Study 
Ordination of Women 

At their recent meeting in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., the Moravian International 
Synod approved “in principle” the 
ordination of women. But a spokes- 
man added that it was unlikely that 
this permissive action “will be put to 
use even in a limited degree.” He said 
that women would be ordained only 
if it were “deemed absolutely neces- 


sary.” 
Archbishop Brilioth 
On Freedom 


At the recent five-week convocation 
of the state Lutheran Church of 
Sweden, Archbishop Brilioth declared 
that the church is “not the creation of 
the state and must have freedom to 
live its own life.” His statement came 
as a result of an inquiry into “the 
forms and foreseeable results” of sepa- 
rating the church from state to be car- 
ried on by parliament. 


Mob Burns 
Mission Building 

Recently a mob of five thousand in 
Raipur, Madhya Pradesh, India, des- 
ecrated and then burned the $200,- 
000 mission building of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church. The six- 
year-old Christian center was used by 
about five hundred Indians every day. 
It included a hostel of fifty rooms, a 
dining room, an auditorium, club- 
rooms, a library, and a book shop. The 
police arrested sixty-two persons on 
charges ranging from arson to at- 
tempted murder. Many Christians fled 
the area. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Please renew our subscription for 
three years. We have had Missions in our 
home for forty-four years. We like it! 

Rev. AND Mrs. N. K. CrossMAN 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


* 
SIR: Find within my check for a three- 
year subscription. Thank you for all the 
rich materials you continue to treat through 
this important publication. 
CLARENCE W. KEMPER 
Boulder, Colo. 
¥ 
SIR: Enclosed is a check to cover the fol- 
lowing new subscriptions: . You are 
doing an excellent job. May God continue 
to bless you in your important work for 
him! 
Eart H. ByYLeEN 
Stromsburg, Nebr. 
& 
SIR:Enclosed is a check for $3.50, for 
which please extend our subscription for 
three years. We are retired from active 
service, but still want to be readers of 
Missions, the periodical Baptists may well 
appreciate and should support. 
O. E. MILLer 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 
SIR: I believe that the annual meetings of 
the American Baptist Convention are very 
expensive, both to the churches that send 
their pastors and/or delegates and to the 
convention itself. If the meetings were held 
every two years the expense would be cut 
in half. If the money saved could be put 
into missionary work it would be a tremen- 
dous boost to the mission stations. 

A little arithmetic shows that 3,000 dele- 
gates spending $300 each for convention 
expenses makes a total expenditure of 
$900,000! (This represents only a part of 
what is spent; for it does not take into ac- 
count the rental of a huge auditorium, and 
other expenses. ) 

Who gets the money that is spent by the 
delegates? Airlines, railroads, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, taxies, gas stations. 

What do we do at the annual meetings 
that could not be done biennially? Elec- 
tions and budgets can be on a two-year 
basis. The nature of the program itself 
hardly warrants annual repetition! Much 
of it is boring. And it amounts to an ex- 
pensive way to be bored. In short, I feel 
that the returns do not justify the expendi- 
tures year in and year out. 

Perhaps every two years we could have 
a good program and a really big attend- 
ance. And urge the churches to put the 
money into missions in the off-year! 

C. Marvin ANDERSEN 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

ad 
SIR: Following your suggestion to express 
some thoughts about the American Bap- 
tist Convention, I feel that in this day of 
streamlined life and unlimited means of 
communication our convention could easily 
transact all its important business within 
a three-day period. 

I have long thought that on the big 
issues and great questions which come be- 
fore our convention for action we were not 
fulfilling a complete democratic program 
unless there was some means whereby these 
questions and issues could be submitted 
prior to the convention for action by the 
churches, permitting churches unable to 





send delegates to the convention to vote 
by absentee ballots. 

Two reasons are prevalent in this consid- 
eration. First, I think it would cause our 
Baptist churches to feel that they had a 
more intimate relationship to the conven- 
tion; that they count for something besides 
just being recipients of requests and pro- 
grams to be followed; that they had a part 
in the business of the convention. Second, 
it would seem to me that when our con- 
vention goes to the far West or to the far 
East we have a somewhat lopsided repre- 
sentation of delegates. 

I doubt that any one type of program 
will ever please all the delegates. I feel 
that many reports, instead of being read, 
could very well be given in paper form 
through the mail prior to the convention, 
eliminating many tiresome sessions. I also 
think that some dry-as-dust speeches could 
be eliminated, but one never knows how 
dry or dusty they will be until one hears 
them! So I presume this is impossible. 

R. L. Woops 
Wichita, Kans. 
* 


SIR: Word has come to our headquarters 
that the Government of India has issued 
new regulations regarding parcel-post pack- 
ages. The following suggestions are made: 
(1) Parcel-post packages should be sent to 
individuals only. (2) Parcel-post packages 
should not exceed $10 in value. If the 
value is in excess of $10, it would be better 
to mail two packages. If the value of a 
package exceeds $10, a customs clearance 
permit is necessary, which must be ob- 
tained locally. (3) Parcel-post packages 
should not be addressed to missions or in- 
stitutions, even though the contents are 
valued less than $10. All packages thus 
addressed require a customs clearance per- 
mit. (4) Vegetable seeds may not be im- 
ported. They should not be included in a 
package under any circumstances. 

Mrs. Puiip S. Curtis 
New York, N.Y. 

& 


SIR: That Christ has been taken out of 
Christmas by worldly celebrators is only 
too true, but certainly it does not follow 
that Christians may do the same! What 
possible justification can there be for print- 
ing Rachel Davis Dubois’ article, “A 
Christmas Party”? 

CHARLES W. MASEMORE 
Perrysville, Ohio 





Mather School Enrolls 
Ninety-two Students 


The Mather School enrolled ninety- 
two students in the fall semester. Sixty- 
seven of these enrolled in the high 
school and seventeen entered the jun- 
ior college, the largest number since 
the junior college was first instituted in 
1954. This is the school’s ninetieth 
year. The Sales House continues to 
provide approximately one-third of 
the annual operating budget and rep- 
resents a continuing interest on the 
part of American Baptist churches. 
Income from student fees and auxil- 
iary services, plus appropriations from 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, provide a substantial 
amount, but an additional $15,000 is 
needed to meet the needs of this year’s 
budget. Eleanor Anderson is_ the 
school’s president. 
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Aa JI See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





HETHER you are a Baptist or a 

Mohammedan, a Roman Catho- 
lic or an atheist, is nobody’s business 
but your own. It certainly is not the 
Government’s business. Yet two years 
hence the Government plans to make 
that its business. It proposes to include 
in the census for 1960 one question 
never before put to the American peo- 
ple. The census taker must ask, “What 
is your religion?” Federal law com- 
pels you to answer. If you refuse, you 
become subject to fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Thus the census proposes to tinker 
with the constitutionally guaranteed 
separation of church and state. This 
proposed new question projects the 
state into the religious life of the peo- 
ple. It demands information out of 
the sacred realm of a man’s relation- 
ship to God. Of course, every man 
should always be ready publicly to 
profess his faith, declare his church 
affiliation, acknowledge his religious 
convictions, provided that it is volun- 
tary and not compulsory. For the 
Government to compel him to do so 
violates the Constitution and repudi- 
ates the historic American principle of 
religious liberty. 

It is argued that religious data thus 
compiled would be useful to various 
church headquarters, to manufactur- 
ers of church supplies, to sociologists 
and students of church history, to 
advertisers, and perhaps to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, who might thereby 
discover the exact numerical strength 
or weakness of American Protestant- 
ism, since Protestant headquarters 
statistics are notoriously inaccurate, 
and could plan Catholic strategy ac- 
cordingly. And to resolve the constitu- 
tional dilemma, it is suggested that the 
answer to the religious question be a 
voluntary response, while all other 
answers remain compilsory. But that 
would make the religious replies in- 
conclusive, meaningless, and of no 
statistical value. 

Aside from such _ considerations, 
there is a long-range danger here. To 
tabulate, analyze, appraise the replies 
to the religious question might well 
require the services of a special census 
department, an official government 
agency of religion. Its director would 
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be chief of religious affairs, such as is 
maintained in Europe, South America, 
and even in the Communist Govern- 
ment of Russia. It requires no vivid 
imagination to foresee the time when 
that office would be elevated to cabi- 
net status, for it would grow and ex- 
pand like all other bureaucracies. The 
President would then have in his cabi- 
net a secretary of religion, an official 
like the inspector of cults in Rumania, 
on whom George W. Truett, J. H. 
Rushbrooke, and I called at Bucharest 
in 1937, with our petition in behalf of 
freedom for Rumanian Baptists. (See 
“Religious Liberty in Rumania,” Mts- 
sions, December, 1937, page 590.) 

The American Constitution is abso- 
lutely right in its provision that 
church and state be separate. It is for 
us to maintain this separation and not 
permit it to be jeopardized by an in- 
nocent-looking question in the census, 
that is scheduled for 1960. 


Just how do you regard prayer, its 
purpose, its efficacy? For what should 
you pray? What answer should you 
expect? These questions are prompted 
by two recent newspaper reports about 
prayer meetings. 

On the first Sunday in November, 
reported The New York Times, Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches in the 
United States were asked to pray for 
God’s help in removing racial segre- 
gation in South Africa. The South 
African Government’s skin-color dis- 
crimination, known as apartheid, is 
the most rigorous, ruthless, relentless 
on earth. The Episcopal day of prayer 
was set by laymen who have been 
sending money to the Episcopal 
Church in South Africa to finance its 
campaign against segregation. 

Some weeks earlier the same news- 
paper reported a prayer meeting in 
Little Rock, Ark., where last fall’s de- 
plorable racial upheaval made news- 
paper headlines and stimulated Com- 
munist propaganda all over the world. 
The Little Rock prayer meeting was 
held in a Baptist church. Those par- 
ticipating sought God’s help in restor- 
ing racial segregation in Little Rock, 
which had been upset by the attend- 
ance, under protection of the United 
States Army, of nine Negro students 


in a high school heretofore restrictec 
to 1,100 white students. 

It is a fascinating picture, whicl 
would delight a cynic, of Episcopal- 
ians praying to God for help in ending 
segregation, and Baptists praying, pre- 
sumably to the same God, for help in 
restoring it. That must have put God 
in a tough spot! Whose prayers should 
he answer? 

Surely this picture should prompt 
in all of us a re-examination of the 
meaning and purpose of prayer, its 
value and efficacy, its importance in 
life, and, above all, the aspirations of 
the human soul that give it motiva- 
tion. = 


Over the years I have felt that the 
American fear, which sometimes 
bordered on hysteria, of the spread of 
communism in the United States, was 
largely groundless, and that people 
were being propagandized into need- 
less alarm. At the height of what be- 
came known as McCarthyism it is 
even possible that people looked un- 
der their beds lest a communist be 
lurking there. With high wages, in 
spite of recent unemployment, with 
fifty million motor cars clogging our 
highways, with abundant food, noisy 
radios, and blatant TV sets all around 
us, with 1,250,000 telephone company 
stockholders receiving dividend checks 
every three months, as I see it, commu- 
nism never had a chance for taking 
over control of this great and glorious 
country. Communism in America is a 
waning force, a declining influence, a 
false and therefore an ebbing and 
moribund way of life. 

Confirming my conviction is the 
fearful decline in circulation, prestige, 
and influence of communism’s Ameri- 
can newspaper known as The Daily 
Worker, which recently confessed to 
its readers that it stood on the brink 
of bankruptcy. Its annual deficit is 
nearly $200,000. Circulation has 
dropped 80 per cent, to 5,474, lowest 
in its history. Its size is reduced to four 
pages. Its annual appeal for $100,000 
this year yielded less than $45,000. 
Meanwhile, enrollment in the Ameri- 
can Communist Party has shrunk 
from 74,000 to 10,000 members. “We 
have reached bottom,” said the news- 
paper’s leading editorial. 

It is to be hoped that the American 
people have likewise reached bottom 
in their hysterical fear over the spread 
of American communism, and from 
now on will devote more energy to 
building here a sounder and stronger, 
and a much more Christian, democ- 
racy. Thus can the United States serve 
as a beacon to the millions of under- 
privileged people around the world, 
pointing the way to a finer and more 
abundant life that can never be found 
in communism. 
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F YOU are amazed at the speed with which another 

year has rolled around, then you may have what- 
ever comfort there is in knowing that you are not alone. 
Doubtless millions of your fellow Americans also are 
amazed. We are living in a world of speed and change. 
Many of us remember well the transition from horse- 
and-buggy days to the days of the automobile. Many 
more of us remember the development of the airplane, 
radio, and television. And now we have lived to see 
atom and hydrogen bombs and the advent of an en- 
tirely new era of interplanetary exploration. Indeed, 
many of us would find it quite easy to say with the 
ancient philosopher Heraclitus that abiding perma- 
nence is an illusion; that the only unchanging thing is 
change. We know, however, that at the heart of the 
universe and life are realities and values that do not 
change. Truth and right are there, and they do not 
change. Love and virtue are there, and they do not 
change. God is there, and he does not change. In a 
world of change these unchangeables are our comfort 
and our hope. With them we may face new years and 
new eras unafraid. 


‘A Giant Step 
Toward Peace’ 


RINGING to a close a radio and television address 

on the role of science in national security recently, 
President Eisenhower declared: “What the world needs 
today even more than a giant leap into outer space, is 
a giant leap toward peace.” Most of mankind, we 
believe, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, would agree 
that truer words than these were never spoken. But not 
all would agree—in particular, their leaders would not 
agree—on exactly what would constitute that giant 
step, or in what direction the toe of the shoe should be 
pointed. The President went on to urge the Soviets now 
“to align themselves with the practical and workable 
disarmament proposals” only the day before approved 
by the United Nations—proposals that have been made, 
with variations, more than once. Now, surely that sug- 
gestion is fair enough, and by every process of reason 
and common sense the Soviets ought to accept it. The 
plain, cold fact is, however, that so far they have not 
accepted it, and in view of their current apparent 
supremacy in rocketry there is little likelihood that they 
will accept it, at least for the present. What, then, 
becomes of the “giant step toward peace”? Must the 
alternative be either acceptance of the United Nations 
disarmament proposals or an acceleration of the arma- 
ments race to the point of no return—to the day when 
civilization as we know it will lie smouldering in coals 
and ashes? There must be another way out of this 
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dilemma. No less a personage than Lester B. Pearson, 
winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize, recently urged 
the West to seize every opportunity to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union with a view to achieving a state of 
peaceful coexistence. The alternative, he warned, is a 
peace “balanced precariously on the knife edge of 
terror,’ followed by nuclear war and total annihilation. 
A few days later, Senator Allen J. Ellender, back from 
a month’s tour of the Soviet Union, urged a more con- 
ciliatory approach to the present impasse with the Rus- 
sians. For the free world to maintain an unyielding atti- 
tude in this crisis may be to invest in suicide. The “giant 
step toward peace” might well be in willingness to let 
the people of the world decide for themselves what kind 
of government they want—just as we would never sur- 
render that right for ourselves. 


Agonizing Reappraisal 
Of American Education 


USSIAN sputniks in orbit around the earth have 

given rise to some serious thinking here in the 
United States. Suddenly we were shocked into the reali- 
zation that in the last few years the Soviet Union has 
been turning out qualified scientists and technicians at 
a far greater rate than we have. And now we are in 
the throes of an agonizing reappraisal of American 
education and, indeed, of our American way of life. 
From the United States office of education recently 
came this comparison of the Soviet and American 
school systems: “In Russia science and technical sub- 
jects are the primary concern. Secondary school gradu- 
ates have studied biology and physics five years, chem- 
istry four years, astronomy one year and mathematics 
ten years. In the U.S. fewer than a third of high school 
graduates have had even one year of chemistry, a fourth 
have studied physics and only a seventh have taken ad- 
vanced mathematics.” So President Eisenhower, faced 
with what this difference may mean in relation to the 
security of the United States, said in a radio and tele- 
vision address a few weeks ago: “We should, among 
other things, have a system of nation-wide testing of 
high school students; a system of incentives for high- 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or professional 
studies; a program to stimulate good-quality teaching 
of mathematics and science; provision of more labora- 
tory facilities and measures, including fellowships, to 
increase the output of qualified teachers.” So the race 
is on, to match the Soviet Union scientist for scientist, 
technician for technician—not because we choose to, 
but because our very survival is threatened. But what 
will happen to us in the process is more important even 
than the process itself. The President himself had recog- 
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nized the danger involved here in an earlier speech, 
when he said that “there is much more to science than 
its function in strengthening our defense and much more 
to our defense than the part played by science.” He 
said, further, that “the spiritual powers of a nation—its 
underlying religious faith, its self-reliance, its capacity 
for intelligent sacrifice—these are the most important 
stones in any defense structure.” And in a brilliant edi- 
torial The New York Times asked what it would take 
to bring about the realization that what we need is not 
merely more scientific education, but more education, 
including the literature, the arts, the history, the philoso- 
phy, the languages, the humanities of mankind. “The 
new emphasis on science,” declares The Times, “will 
be self-defeating if we aim to produce mere technicians 
rather than educated men.” 


Christian Nationals 
On Overseas Missions 


HAT do Christian nationals of Asia and Africa 

think about overseas missions? This important 
question is the subject of a feature article in this issue 
which merits careful reading and thoughtful analysis. 
The article has to do with the overseas planning con- 
sultation conducted this past fall by the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. In attendance, in 
addition to overseas mission secretaries and home- 
base administrative staff, were nationals from Burma, 
Assam, South India, Japan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, the Belgian Congo, and Europe. For a period 
of two months these nationals visited and spoke in 
American Baptist churches, spent countless hours in 
conferences, visited in the homes of the people, and 
came to know at firsthand large segments of our Amer- 
ican way of life. This experience was invaluable from 
many points of view. It was good for us to have the 
nationals here and good for them to be here. U Ba 
Hmyin, of Burma, expressed the sentiments of the over- 
seas guests and one value of the consultation when he 
said at a round-up conference at Green Lake: “Now 
we who have come from overseas know that mission 
administrative and board members are not mere ab- 
stractions. They are real people.” In all the conferences 
and discussions there was strong emphasis on partner- 
ship in overseas Christian outreach; on cooperation 
with other Christian groups; and on missions as an 
ongoing, continuing task. If anyone thinks even for a 
moment that the work of overseas missions is finished, 
or even nearly finished, let him remember that only 
two-thirds of 1 per cent of Japan’s 90-million popula- 
tion are Christians, and that only 3 per cent of Burma’s 
i8-million are Christians. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is the task completed. In a very real sense it has 
only begun. 


Missionaries Needed 
For Overseas Service 
ROM W. W. Parkinson, director of the missionary 
personnel department of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies, comes a four-page list of 
missionary personnel needs for 1958. Writes Dr. Park- 
inson: “All these needs are important and some of 
them are urgent. The right persons must be found to 
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fill them.’ The list is arranged under four classifica- 
tions: (1) agricultural, technical, and other specialists; 
(2) medical; (3) educational; (4) evangelistic. Here 
are samples of the needs in lands where American Bap- 
tists have overseas missions: “Christian center worker 
at Leopoldville. Agriculturist at Kikongo. Mission treas- 
urer at Iloilo. Seminary teacher at Jorhat. High-school 
teacher at Tura. Educational evangelist for work with 
the Karens in Thailand. Evangelist at Kavali. Dentist 
at Kimpese. Two doctors for Boko, Kikongo, Banza 
Manteke. Nurse for Emmanuel Hospital at Roxas City, 
Philippines.” So the list goes, calling for scores of new 
missionaries to fill these important posts—not next year 
or five years from now, but now. Young people and 
families who are interested and who can qualify for 
work in any of our overseas missions, are urged to write 
to Dr. W. W. Parkinson, Missionary Personnel Depart- 
ment, American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Pastors, church- 
school officers and teachers, and directors of young peo- 
ple’s organizations can render invaluable service here 
by challenging qualified, or potentially qualified, per- 
sons to consider Christian service overseas. The fields 
are white unto harvest, but now as always the laborers 
are few. 


Blowing the Roof 
Off Our Complacency 


HE FIGURE we arrive at should blow the roof 

right off any complacency that we American Bap- 
tists may have,” writes Cecil G. Osborne, of the First 
Baptist Church, Burlingame, Calif., with regard to the 
need for new churches in the years just ahead. Accord- 
ing to the Urban Fact Book, introduced at the urban 
convocation in Indianapolis last fall, the population of 
the United States will increase by 36.9-million by 1975. 
“Just to keep pace with the population growth in the 
next seventeen years (by 1975),” writes Dr. Osborne, 
“we shall need 1,850 new American Baptist churches. 
Figuring $40,000 a church, we shall have to raise dur- 
ing that period $78-million. This is over $4.5-million a 
year, starting now!” Commissioned to deal with these 
realistic facts is a long-range finance committee headed 
by Harry L. Dillin, president of Linfield College and 
former president of the American Baptist Convention. 
This committee is seeking new sources of funds suffi- 
cient for this vast building program. Surely the situation 
is enough to blow the roof right off any complacency 
that we American Baptists may have. And when the 
roof starts skyward, strings on hundreds of thousands 
of pocketbooks will go with it. If these strings are not 
cut, then we American Baptists shall continue to lose 
ground, perhaps at a faster pace than we have been 
losing it since 1950. As reported in these columns last 
month, since 1950 we have been losing 10,473 church 
members a year. We must stop that downward trend, 
if we wish to survive as a major religious body. And we 
will stop it if we take our Christian discipleship seri- 
ously. Dr. Dillin’s committee deserves the full support 
of every church and every agency of the American 
Baptist Convention. It should go without saying that 
we cannot for long advance in our witness overseas, or 
in the ecumenical movement, if we continue to fall 
behind here at home. 
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The Churches in the Nuclear-Space Age 
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AN-MADE SATELLITES in orbit around the 
earth, the race between the Soviet Union and the 
United States for technological superiority, the dream 
of the conquest of interplanetary space in the not-too- 
distant future, and the significance of all this for the 
life of man, gave added urgency to the deliberations of 
more than two thousand Christian leaders assembled in 
St. Louis, Mo., the first week in December. 

The occasion was the Fourth General Assembly of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. This highest governing body 
of the council, with 675 members appointed by the 
thirty constituent Protestant and Orthodox denomina- 
tions, meets every three years to review the council’s 
seventy-five year-round programs, to consider the state 
of religion in the contemporary world, and to plan the 
work of the churches across denominational lines for the 
next triennium. 

a 

Addressing a general-public session at Kiel Audi- 
torium on the second day, O. Frederick Nolde, director 
of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, declared that the “real threat’ to world peace 
today lies, not in “fantastic scientific achievements,” as 
dramatized by earth satellites, but in “fantastic human 
reactions.”’ Dr. Nolde said that the threat of the Russian 
Communist dictatorship to world peace must be met, 
but that every measure designed to oppose tyranny 
“must be tempered by the sincere desire to bridge the 
dividing chasm.” 

Dr. Nolde then sounded four notes of caution: (1) 
“In seeking to meet the legitimate demands of a scien- 
tific age we must keep uppermost the requirements of 
the spirit, or otherwise we shall fall into the trap of 
those who by their own profession are atheistic mate- 
rialists.” (2) “In fashioning military strength to pre- 
serve peace we must manifest more convincingly than 
in the past our readiness for equivalent and controlled 
disarmament, or otherwise we shall be contributing to 
an acceleration of the armaments race.” (3) “In build- 
ing a healthy world society we must utilize to the full 
limits of mutual benefit the opportunities of trade and 
other relations with all countries, or otherwise we shall 
contribute to the freezing of existing divisions in the 
world of nations.” (4) “In the effort to resolve out- 
standing issues we must give evidence of a willingness 
to explore new methods of negotiation where possible 
under the United Nations, or otherwise injustices will 
continue unredressed, with the temptation to seek re- 
course in military action.” 

The following day, in an address on “The State of 
the Churches,” Roswell P. Barnes, associate general 
secretary of the council, said that the responsibility of 
the churches was “to remind the nation that it need 
not—dare not—surrender its moral and spiritual values 
in . . . striving for scientific achievement.” One of their 
functions, he added, is “to help the nation maintain 
perspective,” inasmuch as “we could establish techno- 
logical superiority and become captive to the very mate- 
rialistic dialectic which we abhor.” 

Later in the week the assembly adopted a resolution 
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on some of the hopes and concerns of the churches in 
the nuclear-space age. The resolution stated the belief 
that recent achievements in the conquest of outer space, 
“far from reducing the reality and role of Christian 
faith, emphasize both its meaning and its necessity. 
. . . Our faith and the fellowship of the church press 
us to see life steadily and whole, to respond with neither 
complacency nor panic, but with confidence and appro- 
priate action.” 

After touching upon the “potentials for life or death 
in earthman’s use of outer space,” the resolution then 
declared that the present crisis, though partly military 
and scientific, is also, fundamentally, moral and spirit- 
ual. “In this new era,” it affirmed, “God is still sov- 
ereign, Lord of men and nations. God continues to rule 
over history with judgment and with grace.” And so, 
“In this faith we welcome such new potentialities as 
may enhance human life under God and we rededicate 
ourselves to work with him in changing those things 
which threaten destruction of human life and its high- 
est values.” 

The resolution then called upon the American people, 
the churches, and the Government to consider as a 
whole the problems confronting the peoples of the 
world. Military strength, scientific advancement, and 
more emphasis on education, including scientific edu- 
cation, it warned, are not sufficient guarantees of peace 
and security. There must be increasing concern for dis- 
armament, for the promotion of human well-being, and 
for “the education of the whole man to deal with the 
whole society.” 

The resolution urged the churches, Americans at 
home and abroad, and the Government “to use every 
possible means to build international understanding 
and good will . . . to break down misconceptions and 
prejudice,” and to “seize every opportunity for honor- 
able negotiations, . . . for constructive settlement of 
issues and for things that make for peace.” 

a 

But dealing with nuclear-space problems was not the 
only concern of the Christian leaders in St. Louis. In 
scores of meetings—general-public, plenary, divisional 
—the delegates spent endless hours in considering the 
work of the National Council itself. 

Recounting some of the achievements of the council 
since its founding in Cleveland, Ohio, just seven years 
previously, General Secretary Roy G. Ross said that “‘if 
the facts of interchurch cooperation were known more 
widely, they would hearten millions of people who are 
troubled about what appears to be the divided condi- 
tion of the church.” 

Dr. Ross then listed some of the council’s activities 
during the past triennium, such as the preparation of 
program resources for the use of the denominations, 
the provision of materials for use in connection with 
some twenty-one emphases and observances, numerous 
conventions for church leaders, study conferences, exten- 
sive research, and programs of relief and reconstruction 
around the world. The council’s general board, Dr. 
Ross said, had adopted thirty-two resolutions during the 
three-year period, touching on questions as widely varied 
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as the desecration of churches in Turkey, federal sub- 
sidy for public schools, and the Till case in Mississippi. 

Looking to the next triennium, Dr. Ross listed the 
following goals: (1) making the council an effective 
agent of the churches in their central task of evangel- 
ism; (2) demonstrating that the church exists for the 
sake of the world and not for its own sake; (3) carry- 
ing out a broader range of study and research for the 
churches; (4) making available a vigorous program of 
ecumenical education; (5) continuing to rethink with 
foreign-mission boards the recognized need for drastic 
changes in missionary policies; and (6) continuing to 
formulate prophetic pronouncements and acts. 

Also speaking with regard to the achievements of the 
council during the past seven years, especially during 
the past three years, President Eugene Carson Blake 
affirmed that it had become in a very real sense a 
“council of churches’—not a council of a particular 
group or of a particular theological or ecumenical view- 
point—but a council of churches, which “compose, sup- 
port, and control it.” With reference to the fear of 
some that the council’s complex machinery might mean 
the end of its bold and courageous witness, Dr. Blake 
reminded his hearers that the council “took on” 
McCarthyism “at a time when most of Capitol Hill 
were either afraid, confused, or both.” 

Dr. Blake then offered another reminder—that much 
of the most important contribution of the National 
Council of Churches cannot be reported in detail. It 
serves, he said, in such widely diversified fields as racial 
integration, foreign aid, religious liberty, and Indian 
American affairs, where the publication of resolutions 
is only “the small visible part of the council’s fruitful 
activity.” 

a 

The theme of the six-day meeting was “Oneness in 
Christ—Across the Nations, Across the Races, Across 
the Denominations.” In view of the tensions of a divided 
world and the need for a united Christian witness, this 
theme was a timely one. 

Indeed, it was to make manifest in actual life the 
idealism expressed in that theme that the National 
Council of Churches was organized. As Dr. Ross pointed 
out, representatives of the churches came together in 
1950 to sign a declaration of common conviction and 
to institute an organization and a program of work “to 
give tangible evidence of the sincerity of that affirma- 
tion.”” This was the declaration: “In the providence of 
God, the time has come when it seems fitting more fully 
to manifest oneness in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Savior.” 

At that historic gathering in Cleveland, the dele- 
gates said, among other things, that the National Coun- 
cil of Churches is “to be an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit for such ministries as evangelism, education, and 
relief, as are better achieved through Christian coopera- 
tion than by the labors of separated groups.” And rec- 
ords for the seven years between Cleveland and St. 
Louis contain many evidences of the dedication of the 
council to the fulfillment of that worthy purpose. 

4 

Among the resolutions adopted at St. Louis was one 
on the churches and segregation. The statement noted 
that “‘a large number of church groups and others have 
been speaking out against the fact that economic, politi- 
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cal, and community pressures are being applied to 
thwart desegregation of the public schools”; cited “the 
effective Christian witness which many churches and 
individual Christians are bearing in communities dis- 
turbed by tension and confusion in connection with 
problems of desegregation’; reaffirmed the National 
Council’s “renunciation of the pattern of racial segre- 
gation, both in the churches and in society, as a violation 
of the gospel of love and brotherhood’; and urged 
member churches to commit themselves to the work of 
achieving a nonsegregated society as soon as possible. 

Another resolution dealt with the moral crisis in the 
labor-union movement and in labor-management prac- 
tices. It listed three dangers to the nation’s moral foun- 
dations growing out of “revelations of appalling corrup- 
tion in certain important areas in trade unionism and 

. In some management practices.” These dangers 
were pinpointed as (1) expecting too much of those 
in positions of prominence, since moral leadership to 
be effective must have support from the local group or 
community; (2) the possibility of being blinded by the 
evil deeds of some leaders so as to overlook the valiant 
efforts of others to remedy these conditions; and (3) 
self-righteousness. The resolution placed responsibility 
for the present evils on the labor unions, on manage- 
ment, and on the Christian churches; called for legis- 
lation to correct the specific abuses revealed; and de- 
clared that “the time has come for a new dedication to 
high moral purposes and practices by the American 
people as a whole.” 

On the closing day the assembly adopted “A Mes- 
sage’ to the member churches. It spoke of the growing 
awareness of unity among the churches and expressed 
the hope that this unity might be experienced more 
widely; expressed discontent with the disunited world 
in which we live; expressed gratitude for the outward 
signs of a resurgence of religious interest in our country; 
called attention to the unfinished task still before us. 
“The Christian church,” said the message, “must deal 
more realistically with the human situation in its preach- 
ing and teaching, in its work and worship, as befits the 
disciples of a Lord who knew what is in man.” 

. 

Elected president of the council for the next three 
years was Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of the Delmar 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, and a former president of 
the American Baptist Convention. Roy G. Ross was 
re-elected general secretary, and R. H. Edwin Espy, 
of New York, an American Baptist, was elected asso- 
ciate general secretary, succeeding Roswell P. Barnes, 
who this month becomes executive secretary of the 
North American Conference for the World Council of 
Churches. 

Speaking on “The Task Before Us” at the closing 
session, Dr. Dahlberg said: “The international watch- 
word of the last few years has been massive retaliation. 
It has been a feverish philosophy of bomb for bomb, 
rocket for rocket, sputnik for sputnik. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ knows nothing of retaliation. . . . The task 
of the Christian church, therefore, if it would be faith- 
ful to the express command of our Lord, must be one 
of massive reconciliation.” 

That statement, perhaps better than any other, sum- 
marizes the thought and the determination of the Chris- 
tians assembled in St. Louis the first week in December. 
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HEN, on a cold snowy morning in January, 1850, 

young Charles Haddon Spurgeon turned in at the 
little Artillery Street Primitive Methodist Church, rather 
than wade through the snow to the church in Col- 
chester which he ordinarily attended, a layman, speak- 
ing on the text “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth” (Isa. 45:22), turned directly to 
Spurgeon and said, “Young man, you're in trouble. 
Look to Jesus Christ! Look! Look!” 

That same counsel can well be given to our troubled 
world today as it faces its unknown journey into a new 
year—and a new era. Men need to look to Christ for 
his inspiration and guidance; for, as the psalmist re- 
minds us, it is they who look unto the Lord who are 
enlightened, and whose faces are unashamed; or, as 
a modern translation puts it, “They looked unto him 
and were radiant: and their faces were not afraid” ( Ps. 
34:5). 

This is a good text to keep in mind as we face the 
uncertainties of 1958, for there is plenty to fear as we 
look ahead into the new year. Racial tensions have been 
intensified in many areas of our own land. Inflation 
continues to be a problem. As some wag has put it, “We 
never had it so good, nor spent it so fast.’”” The Middle 
East remains a tinder box. Russia’s invasion of outer 
space in the form of man-made earth satellites casts a 
grim shadow over the free world. If Russian scientists 
can launch and propel a sputnik into outer space, can 
they also, as they claim, launch a guided missile and pin- 
point it toward any target in the world? In this kind 
of world man needs the insights and the inner security 
that come from faith in God. 

One good resolution to make for the new year is to 
look to God for inspiration and strength at the begin- 
ning of each new day. As Ralph S. Cushman reminds 
us in his well-known poem, it is good to meet God in 
the morning when our day is “at its best.”” That way we 
can feel his presence linger all day long and sail “in per- 
fect calmness o’er a very troubled sea.” In the rich 
treasury of the Psalms we find our cue: “My voice shalt 
thou hear in the morning, O Lord: in the morning will 
I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up” (Ps. 
5:3). 

While we are looking to God, we must remember 
that he is also looking at us. The Bible is full of remind- 
ers of this truth. “He looketh upon men” (Job 33:27). 
“The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous” (Ps. 
34:15). “I will guide thee with mine eye” (Ps. 32:8). 
When John the Baptist directed his disciples’ attention 
to Jesus, and two of them began to follow him, Jesus 
turned and saw them (John 1:38). C. H. Dana in- 
forms us that the Greek word here means that Jesus 
beheld them with a steadfast gaze. In other words, he 
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was as interested in them as they were in him. More- 
over, as God looks at us, he will be looking for righteous- 
ness and justice in all our human relationships, as he did 
in the time of Isaiah when he was distressed by the cry 
of the oppressed (Isa. 5:7). 

We need also to remember that others will be looking 
to us in 1958. In Isaiah 63:5, we read the tragic cry, “I 
looked, and there was none to help.”” May God grant 
that the world will not say that of us in the coming year. 
Missionaries will be looking to us for prayers and sup- 
port. People lost in a morass of superstition and half- 
truth will be looking to us for more missionaries who 
can bring them the light of the gospel. Oppressed peo- 
ples of the world will be looking to us for understanding 
and esteem as well as technical aid. When they ask for 
the bread of respect and esteem, will we give them the 
stone of racial arrogance and pride? When they ask for 
the nourishment of the gospel, will we give them the 
serpent of selfishness and indifference? Let us pray as 
never before that the Lord of the harvest will send forth 
laborers into his harvest. 


American BAPTISTS have much to look forward 
to in the coming year. The shaping up and launching 
of a great five-year evangelistic effort to be known as 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance, shared in by the seven 
major Baptist conventions in the United States and 
Canada. The further preparation for meeting the great 
Christian Higher Education Challenge in 1959. The 
magnificent work of our home and foreign missionaries. 
The launching of new churches. Surely the field is white 
unto the harvest in the year ahead. 

Of course, things will happen in the next year for 
which we have not looked. Jesus once warned each 
servant of God to be ready lest the Lord of that servant 
“come in a day when he looketh not for him” (Matt. 
24:50). Unexpected things do happen. Sickness can 
strike unannounced. Death can invade the family circle 
without warning. Crises, either personal or in world 
events, can arise, upsetting the even tenor of our ways. 
We need a strong and abiding faith. 

We do not know what may happen in the year ahead, 
but we know on whose presence and love we can de- 
pend. We may not always sense his nearness, but Christ 
is there. We may not always feel our need of him, but 
he is always ready to help. We may not always remem- 
ber to pray, but he is always ready to respond. We may 
not know what to expect. but we know whom to trust. 
Therefore, “let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith” (Heb. 12:1-2). 
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W! HAVE CAPTURED a spirit of oneness and 
raised our vision to the picture of worldwide Chris- 
tian missions. So declared a group of Christian nationals 
from overseas who met in the United States recently. 

This past fall, for the first time, outstanding Baptists 
in key positions related to the administration of Ameri- 
can Baptist work overseas were invited to this country 
for an overseas planning consultation. This consultation 
marks a significant advance in Christian missions. 

These thirteen national leaders were brought to the 
States, together with the ten American Baptist mission 
secretaries, to meet for two months with administrative 
officials from the Foreign Societies. They conferred on 
serious, practical, sometimes touchy, matters of missions. 

But at the close of the two months, a universal com- 
ment among the nationals was that they had gained 
from the consultation “a spirit of oneness and a vision 
of world missions.” 

This unity, of which each one spoke, grew from a 
group of people representing Baptists in Burma, Thai- 
land, Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, the Belgian 
Congo, the three India fields (South India, Assam, and 
Bengal-Orissa), and Europe. Thailand and Bengal- 
Orissa were the only areas not represented by national 
leaders. 

In summarizing the singleness of spirit among such a 
diverse group, J. T. Vaflor, general secretary of the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist Churches, gave tribute 
to “the people in our home countries who have been 
praying for this consultation.” 

And, indeed, there were daily prayers for the con- 
ferees. Isamu Chiba, a pastor, and principal of two 
girls’ schools in Japan, was assured as he left for the 
States that he would be remembered daily at chapel 
prayers. Dr. Chiba was given a note from a kinder- 
garten class that admonished him to “do plenty of 
God’s work” in America and to come home by Christ- 
mas. “We will behave ourselves,” the youngsters prom- 
ised. 

During the two months, the conferees met at the 
Foreign Societies’ headquarters in New York and at 
the American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. They 


Conferees welcome the mid-morning break for mail call. 
Just think what fun a stamp collector could have here! 
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also visited Washington, D.C., and several Midwestern 
cities. 

Official findings of the consultation, which were pre- 
sented in late November to the societies’ boards of man- 
agers, covered everything from education and evangel- 
ism to budgets and constitutions. 

Unofficially, there were some major currents of think- 
ing about Christian missions among the nationals. ‘Thes¢ 
opinions were brought out, not only in conference ses- 
sions, but also in informal discussions at meal time and 
during free periods. 

First and foremost, interest centered around the in- 
creasing transfer of responsibility from missionary to 
national leaders. Most of the other topics discussed were 
related to this one. 

“We Baptists are a family,” said Edward Singha, of 
Assam, India. “Although American Baptists must act 
as the parent for some time to come, our family should 
grow from strength to strength. Those of us in churches 
abroad want to take our place as a member of the 
family.” 


From BURMA’S Thra Tun Shein, secretary of the 
Burma Baptist Convention, as from others, came further 
comment on the “new day” of missions. Speaking in his 
direct manner, sparked with a not-too-hidden hint of 
humor, he understated the development of leadership 
among Burma Baptists with this comment: “I’ve been 
telling people all along that Burmans are the most easy- 
going folks in the world. But now we are learning to 
accept the responsibility that has been carried by the 
mission in the past.” 

In this same calm manner, Thra Tun Shein has 
watched and helped the Burma Convention grow from 
a group “just for fellowship” into a working, responsible 
body. 

The problem of transfer was considered from every 


angle—growing nationalism and resurgence of Asian 


religions, vast differences from one mission area to an- 
other, legal technicalities, and training missionaries for 
their new and changing tasks. 









Delegates relax during a day at the United Nations in 
New York, where they attended General Assembly session 
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mn For missionaries still have a task, according to the 
nationals. ““‘How can one think otherwise?” they ask. 
re- They point out highly cultivated Japan, considered the 
in- most literate nation in the world—where the total 
el- strength of evangelical Christians is only one-fourth of 
| per cent of the 90,000,000 population. 
ik- Or the Belgian Congo, where three quarters of the 
St people live in huts in small villages as their ancestors 
es- did, and at the same time great cities such as Leopold- 
nd ville have expanded to 400,000. “Here is a challenge,’ 
said Colon Kapini, the school inspector for the Vanga 
n- mission region. He told the consultation that both mis- 
to sionaries and nationals name our Christian educational 
re work as “a key to the future of Congo.” 

The need for “new-day” missionaries was part of 
of another area of primary interest. The thirteen nationals 
ct said a major gain of the consultation for them was visit- 
Id ing, not only the Foreign Societies, but also American 
es Baptist churches. 
re ‘T think we all were impressed with American church 

buildings, as well as with the varied programs offered 
to all age groups,” said Bontha R. Moses, a professor 
at the Ramapatnam Theological Seminary in South 
1e India. “Most of all, we appreciated the interest in mis- 
r sions and the warm fellowship extended by congrega- 
:s tions we addressed.” 
of Lee Chun Tsek, pastor of Kowloon City Swatow 
P Baptist Church in Hong Kong, admired church choirs 
n where old as well as young people sang. He was amazed 
x to see churches with one room for Sunday school and 
o another for fellowship and “even some which are not 
e in use.” In overcrowded Hong Kong, unused rooms 
are an unheard-of phenomenon. 
S There were some criticisms. A familiar one to hurried 
n Americans—“You are too mechanical. Even in church 
c services, one sometimes feels the main purpose is to get 
the job done and move on to something else.” 
y Another area for improvement was spotted by the 
! perceptive U Ba Hmyin, executive secretary of the 
4 Burma Baptist C hurches Union, whose powerful oratory 
r was heightened by his adept humor. 





U Ba Hmyin compared the thinking of American 









Dinner, Japanese style: Men are served first, thank you! 
Nationals enjoyed American food, but missed their rice 
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Clarence W. Cranford, president of the American Baptist 
Convention, greets some of the nationals at Green Lake 
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churchgoers today with that of 1952, when he finished 
four years’ study at Yale Divinity School. “I find Amer- 
icans today are more conscious of the ties between 
nations in our shrinking world. But they don’t carry this 
over to a concept of the Christian movement around the 
world.” He emphasized the need to study and under- 
stand the Christian witness overseas. 

There were frank discussions on ecumenical move- 
ments and the aim and nature of the world-mission pro- 
gram. The nationals were in the forefront of discussions 
exploring the need for cooperation between churches 
of East and West—both among Baptists and across de- 
nominational lines. 


From THESE DISCUSSIONS developed another 
consideration which became one of the liveliest and most 
exciting of the consultation. This was how to extend 
fellowship and evangelistic ties among churches of 
Southeast Asia and then around the world. 

Conferees enthusiastically approved conferences and 
exchange programs, involving evangelists as well as 
students and teachers, as valuable links in the chain. 

“Because of mission contacts in Burma,” said Thra 
Tun Shein, “many of our people know more about 
America than about neighboring countries.’ Conferees 
agreed that the consultation could serve as a starting 
point for good will and educational exchanges. 

Conferences such as the East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence held last March in Prabat, Sumatra, Indonesia, 
have opened new worlds of fellowship and understand- 
ing among Christians in churches abroad. 

Mrs. Ayako Hino, of Japan, is secretary of the 
Women’s Union of the Pacific and Southeast Asia of 
the Baptist World Alliance, a group which was organ- 
ized after the 1955 meeting of the alliance in London. 

““‘When we met in Asia,” said Mrs. Hino, “it was like 
getting to know cousins we hadn’t seen for years.” 

“You may ask,” she continued, “why we are so eager 


for these exchanges and for a mission outreach from 
our country when there obviously is so much work to 
be done at home.” 
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“Because, it is different to give of yourself to some- 
one,” she answered. 

Others echoed her contention that “when we give to 
others, our churches are strengthened in a way nothing 
else can do.” Conferees were mutually challenged as 
each one related past and present missionary work of 
Baptists overseas. Agustin E. Masa, president of the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist Churches, told of a 
recent project of the Federation of Christian Churches 
in the Philippines in which Baptists cooperated to send 
a missionary to Nigeria. “We are clearly in the stage of 
world evangelism. The field is the world,” he said. 


r 

Dur CONFEREES spoke with long-range vision 
about things of eternal value. Mrs. Hino’s words, 
couched in a delicacy peculiar to Japanese, often ex- 
pressed the long-range approach of the Oriental. Serv- 
ing on a panel at Green Lake, she remarked she had 
not been sure of what stewardship meant until she 
“thought about it a few years.” At a gathering in New 
York, she spoke of the crucial time for Christians in 
Japan as “the next hundred years.” 

Mrs. Hino was one of four women included among 
the national representatives. The others were Daw 
Hnit, of Burma; Mrs. Rachel Iversen, of Norway; and 
Miss V. S. Prabhavati, of South India. 

Daw Hnit, wife of U Ba Hmyin, called Burman 
women “real supporting pillars, both in our churches 
and in our country.” U Ba Hmyin elaborated on the 
independence of Burma women. “Not only do they keep 
their maiden names after marriage, but they control 
the nation’s purse strings!” 

“The same the world over!” replied someone. 

Daw Hnit explained that Baptist women in each of 
Burma’s seven major language groups have their own 
society, and that their joint federation supports seven- 
teen women workers. 

For Mrs. Iversen, the consultation wound up a 
month-long series of Baptist conferences. During the 


Women of the consultation pause with Mrs. Frank C. Wig- 
ginton, second from left, chairman boards of managers 
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summer and fall, she participated in house parties, 
camps, Green Lake conferences, and other meetings. 

“I can hardly believe these wonderful experiences 
have been mine,” she said, and pledged to share them, 
“along with the practical ideas I have gained” with 
Baptist women throughout Europe. Mrs. ‘Iversen is 
secretary-treasurer of the European Baptist Women’s 
Union, as well as president of the Norwegian Baptist 
Women’s League. 

“Our educational institutions,” said Miss Prabhavati, 
“such as the girls’ school in Ongole, are evangelical 
agencies. There we do more than educate Indian girls. 
We are training Christian women.” 

There were light moments in the consultation. The 
distinguished Isamu Chiba, who also is chairman of the 
property-holding body of American Baptist-related 
churches in Japan, is called “Sam” by some of his 
friends in the United States. In the opening game at 
an evening of fun and fellowship at Green Lake, he was 
surprised and then delighted to find that he had been 
labeled “Uncle Sam.” 

Just as people around the world were praying daily 
for this consultation, there were prayers by the con- 
ferees. One of the most moving services was a short 
memorial held at Green Lake in the Cathedral in the 
Glen, a replica of the worship place at Hopevale in 
the Philippines, where eleven Baptist missionaries were 
martyred during the Second World War. At the close 
of the service prayers were offered. The first one was 
by someone from the Philippines and the second by 
someone from Japan. At another service, the group re- 
peated together the Lord’s Prayer. “I don’t think the 
Lord’s Prayer ever meant more to me,” commented an 
American pastor. 

“This consultation,” said the Philippines’ Mr. Masa, 
speaking for the thirteen nationals, “has given us a new 
starting point to communicate a world vision of mis- 
sions to our people. Our problems are real and chal- 
lenging. But we can see beyond them to our supreme 
goal, our Christian calling.” 
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Delegates from the Philippines at Cathedral in the Glen, 
a replica of our martyred missionaries’ worship place 
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Figure 5: ‘Urban Fact Book’ 


To the Problems of the URBAN CHURCH 













By PAUL 0. MADSEN 














MERICAN BAPTISTS have been basically a rural 

denomination. ‘Today, however, they are fast be- 
coming urban. Indeed, our nation is approximately two- 
thirds urbanized, and this fact means that the very sur- 
vival of a religious group depends on its learning how to 
live in the city. Even churches that long have existed in 
urban areas of American Baptist work have had a grow- 
ing sense of loneliness; for too often the church in its 
independence has not had the fellowship of other 
churches “caught” in similar problems. 

To explore the significance of these things, approxi- 
mately three hundred people gathered in Indianapolis 
for American Baptists’ first urban convocation. Admit- 
tedly, some came, perhaps, out of a sense of obligation. 
Others came out of a consciousness of need. Still others 
came with a burning feeling of urgency. Many no doubt 
hoped for a kind of “ecclesiastical how-to-do-it kit,” 
which, of course, was not available. 
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There are no easy answers in this tremendous mission 
field of the modern city! To attempt to define a parish 
in a city like Detroit or Los Angeles, based on freeways 
for automobile transportation, poses problems. Too fre- 
quently, the attempt has been made merely to bring to 
the city the traditional rural church, based on fellow- 
ship and close neighborhood spirit. But in the city, fel- 
lowship and community and neighborhood are not 
identical. And the rural-church pattern does not always 
work in the crowded, impersonal city. 

There had been at best a kind of wistful longing, and 
at worst a persecution of the modern minister for his 
“failure” to attract congregations, maintain the budgets, 
the buildings, the midweek services, as he did yesterday. 
But Indianapolis revealed that cultural patterns in 
America are different today. Television and radio and 
movies provide leisure-time entertainment, news, and 
activity which was centered in the church. It was not 
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Paul O. Madsen is ready to deliver orientation address 
at the opening session, before three hundred delegates 


long ago that the most dominant point on the landscape 
was the church spire, whose foundation stood on the 
town square both geographically and in influence. Now 
the church spire is hidden by apartments and office 
buildings. The pulpit is not the center of influence, of 
news, and of community interest that in once was. It is, 
however, not the failure of the modern minister that the 
church’s congregations at the midweek service and on 
Sunday evening are not what they once were. Neither is 
America what it once was. 


Ir WAS OUT of this kind of concern and background 
that the planning committee, under the able leadership 
of John G. Koehler, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Providence, R.I., set forth several objectives. 

If our nation is, at the most conservative estimate, 
to reach a population of 220,000,000 in less than twenty 
years, compared to 170,000,000 today, then the church 
has no worry about people to evangelize. But the church 
in the midst of increasing population about it has all 
too often said, “There are no people here.” Because ‘f 
the change in community conditions, class structure, 
ethnic groups, the Christian church has wistfully looked 
at other areas to serve. Obviously, basic questions of 
theology and of mission are involved here. 

The first objective of the convocation was, therefore, 
to create a fellowship. Men and women are concerned, 
but sometimes feel that there is no one else who is con- 
cerned. If in days of discussion it could become obvious 
that across our nation people were facing kindred prob- 
lems, then that knowledge alone would help many of 
our churches and their leaders. Even in the midst of 
woe, it helps to know that someone else is fighting the 
same battle, facing the same obstacles, and encountering 
some of the same heartaches. 

The statement has been made that the maximum life 
that any city church can expect in its present kind of 
community is twenty-five years. For some it will be less 
than a decade, though the tragedy here is that many 
do not see the crisis which is even now upon them. One 
pastor went home from Indianapolis, saying: ““Thanks 
for the convocation. I have some problems that I didn’t 
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Wendell T. Liggins, pastor Zion Baptist Church, Denver, 
Colo., is principal speaker at the convocation banquet 


know I had when I came to Indianapolis. ‘That doesn’t 
make my job easier, but it’s good to be warned and 
helped to know what I am facing.” 

Out of that sharing a fellowship was created. In no 
small measure, the larger group of Negro pastors and 
lay people, many of whom live in the inner city, helped 
in facing mutual opportunities and concerns. 

A second goal was to create in the American Baptist 
Convention a sense of urgency about this task. When 
some of our great city churches of other years have dis- 
appeared from the scene or are virtually out of existence, 
what are we to do? When American Baptists, who have 
ministered to the underprivileged, the hard to reach, 
begin to retreat from the inner city, what does this re- 
treat do to our concept of our mission and our task? 
If we are faced in rural areas with a declining popula- 
tion and in the inner city with a population to which 
we find little attraction, seemingly this situation leaves 
us as a suburban group, existing on the fringes of the 
city. However, in no more than twenty-five years, to- 
day’s suburban church will be the church faced with 
problems of the inner city. 

Furthermore, there must be a place and a time be- 
yond which we cannot retreat; for we cannot constantly 
be building only in the suburbs and leaving behind 
empty shells of buildings in the inner city. There is a 
responsibility here for people, God’s people, who need a 
munistry. 

Men and women came to the convocation with a 
concern for a mission. The cry was heard on every hand 
that this would require finances and leadership and 
courage. But in the cry there was a recognition of 
urgency, and so the second objective was reached. 


Tue THIRD CONCERN of the planning committee 
was that some of the common problems might be dis- 
covered which face us as American Baptists. To this 
end, nine basic papers were written on a regional basis 
on three themes: “The Nature of the Urban Church,” 
“The Need of the Urban Church,” and “The Strategy 
of the Urban Church.” Again, there were nine discus- 
sion groups on a regional basis on three types of churches 
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A.B.C. officers at banquet: Clarence W. Cranford, pres.; 
Mrs. J. H. Parker, 2nd v.-pres.; N. W. Paullin, Ist v.-pres. 


—the “Downtown,” the “Transitional,” and the “Stable 
Neighborhood.” There was overlapping by design and 
plan. 

Some unexpected problems came to the fore in these 
groups. There are definite regional differences, not in 
theology but in the very nature of our country itself. 
The downtown church in Boston or New York is quite 
different from that in Los Angeles, where free traffic 
movement makes for highly scattered congregations. 
The downtown church of 400 in a community of 50,000 
faces problems radically different from those of a down- 
town church of 2,000 in a community of 2,000,000. It 
was quickly evident that the downtown group could 
have met both on a regional basis and also on the basis 
of the size of the community and congregation. 


ANoTHER unpredictable problem was in the matter 
of vocabulary. Urban church experts of other denomi- 
nations formed for the most part the backbone of the 
keynote speakers. Before the convocation, some people 
who read the program had questioned this plan, but 
when the convocation began it was quickly apparent 
that American Baptists are urban neophytes and in 
some senses urban illiterates. The functions of planning 
commissions, of urban redevelopments, and the signifi- 
eance of travel patterns were all beyond the knowledge 
of many of the group. 

Oddly enough, there was even sharp disagreement on 
the definition of a downtown church! One leader, see- 
ing the discussion guide, said, “I have a downtown 
church, but this doesn’t fit me at all.’ That statement, 
in part correct, was evidence of our loose use of language. 

A fourth hope of the group was that in addition to 
the creation of a growing fellowship, and a concern and 
urgency for the city, and the laying bare of problems, 
that at least a few answers might be found. 

It was a feeling of many as they left the convocation 
that more answers were found than the group imme- 
diately realized; for some of the discussion and stimu- 
lation would bear more fruit as time let it ripen. There 
was another kind of sharing, too. The program was left 
with large blocks of time for planned discussion, and 
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At lectern is John G. Koehler, pastor of Calvery Baptist 
Church, Providence, R.I., who presided at all sessions 


the breaks between sessions were of sufficient length to 
make possible informal talkfests in hotel lobbies and 
hallways. That this plan succeeded was evident on the 
last afternoon, when on every hand people were talking 
of being tired. The conference had been almost too 
stimulating; for even when provision had been made for 
rest, it had not been taken. 

In its preparation of the first basic research document 
for American Baptists—the Urban Fact Book—the com- 
mittee had laid bare some of our problems, such as our 
gradually declining constituency. And in the printed 
book of study papers, answers were suggested. This was 
a volume for delegates to take home. One speaker sug- 
gested that if an ecclesiastical “do-it-yourself kit’? was 
expected by the delegates, it was not available. In the 
urban church there are no pat or easy answers. There 
are guides, studies, signposts, but each church must do 
some interpretation and adaptation for itself. This is 
why some ministers who serve well in a transitional 
church may not be suited for a downtown ministry. 
There are different skills and needs in each situation. 
No generalization is possible. 


Tus CONVOCATION was the first. There will be 
others. The response of the group would not permit 
this kind of fellowship and sharing to be dropped in 
Indianapolis. An announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of an urban commission, which would be 
charged with the ongoing development of other con- 
vocations, supplements to the Fact Book, regional study 
groups, in-service training institutes for city pastors, and 
perhaps traveling seminars to study and observe the city 
church. 

Our denomination must be mobilized for this great 
mission field of the city. This was the deep concern of 
the Indianapolis convocation. To that end, problems 
were laid hare, concerns were verbalized, and plans were 
outlined. Interest in the problems was evident on every 
hand. With this deep concern of a group of men and 
women who were returning to their homes with a gospel 
and a mission, American Baptists face the city with con- 
fidence that it can be won for Christ. 
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Choir ready to sing at morning worship service in the 
Congo. Nearest camera is Missionary Emily L. Keyes, and 
holding baby is Mrs. John W. Walker, wife of missionary 
doctor. Next is Mrs. Dana M. Albaugh, visitor from U. S. 


Change and Challenge 
in the 


BELGIAN CONGO 


By 


CHESTER J. JUMP, JR. 


HE POSTWAR WORLD, facing the problems 
created by the development of thermonuclear en- 
ergy, has been marked by constant change. But perhaps 
nowhere on the globe have the changes been of greater 
magnitude than in the Belgian Congo. 

The temporary conquest of Southeast Asia by the 
Japanese during the Second World War, resulting in 
the loss for the duration of that conflict of important 
sources of raw materials, forced the nations united 
against the Axis powers to turn to Africa for the supply 
of these articles. The Congo, with its great wealth of 
natural resources, was able to supply much of what was 
needed, including uranium ore used in the development 
of atomic bombs. 

So, the change of Congo from a centuries-old agri- 
cultural economy to an industrialized nation was ac- 
celerated beyond what otherwise might have been ex- 
pected. Of course, three-quarters of the Congolese still 
live in small villages as their ancestors did in the years 
before the white man penetrated the interior of the 
Dark Continent. More recently, however, thousands 
have been migrating to the cities and larger centers and 
to the mills and factories springing up in different parts 
of the country. 


Leorotpvite, already one of the great cities 
south of the Sahara, is typical of the change which has 
occurred in Congo. When I first arrived there in 1945, 
Leopoldville was important as the capital and therefore 
the political and the economic center of the colony. Yet 
the population at that time hardly reached 50,000, and 
the city’s shopping center encompassed only a few blocks 
in the heart of the city. Within little more than a decade, 
Leopoldville has become a great, sprawling city of about 
350,000 people. Nine- and ten-story office buildings and 
apartment houses dot the skyline. American and Euro- 
pean automobiles and buses course the streets. The new 
airport, soon to be opened, with regular flights from 
New York and Brussels, boasts the longest commercial 
runway in the world. 

The hinterland, too, has been developing spectacu- 
larly. Production in the great mines, particularly in the 
southeast, has increased until the Congo has become an 
important producer of copper, tin, manganese, gold, 
and uranium, besides accounting for 73 per cent of the 
world’s cobalt and 80 per cent of its industrial dia- 
monds. In the Kwango area, where American Baptists 
carry on an extensive program, great companies like 
Lever Brothers are engaged in the production of palm 
oil, important in the making of their soaps and other 
products. 

Assuredly, all the developments of the postwar world 
have not come about without effecting changes in the 
lives and thinking of the Congolese people themselves. 
Most seriously affected have been the multitudes who 
have migrated from the villages to the cities and larger 
centers. This large group is fast becoming “detribal- 
ized.” 

First of all, these people are losing their language, a 
factor which speeds the separation from the tribe. The 
city populations are made up of people from every sec- 
tion of Congo. Since few of the tribal languages are 
widely understood, the tendency is to adopt as a means 
of communication the hybrid trade languages used by 
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government officials and traders. Many begin to turn 
their back upon the tongue which marks them as mem- 
bers of this tribe or that. 

As many begin to forget their mother tongue, they 
also begin to give up the customs and habits that they 
followed back in their bush villages. They lose the re- 
straints of tribal life. In their new environment, no one 
knows them; no one seems to care for them. They are 
lost in the “jungle of the city.” It is easy for them to 
fall prey to the evil influences of life which are prevalent 
in a boom city. 

Tragically enough, most of these people have little 
religion to help them in a situation in which only re- 
ligion can help. The bush church loses contact with the 
majority of its members who move to the city. Un- 
churched, many Christians lose the motivation of a 
vital faith. Animists give up their belief in fetishes, with- 
out committing themselves to some other faith to replace 
animism. 

The Christian church, of course, has been doing much 
to meet the challenge presented by these changes, and 
great advance has been made also in the work of the 
missions in the postwar years. Certainly, evangelistic 
work has been spectacular in its outreach. Thousands of 
new converts have been won to an acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. The American Baptist sta- 
tion of Vanga, alone, has had over 30,000 baptisms in 
the past decade, and others of our eight Baptist outposts 
are counting large numbers of new adherents. 


Peruars even more significant has been the deepen- 
ing of the Christian witness in the lives of Congolese 
Christians as they have progressed further in the realm 
of stewardship. A number of the stations now are self- 
supporting in their district work. Congolese Christians 
have constructed many permanent church buildings. 
Some of the churches have even concerned themselves 
with the outreach of the Christian gospel into other parts 
of Congo and even into other lands. It is small wonder 
that missionary leaders have termed the American Bap- 
tist outreach in Congo the most significant work in 
Protestant Africa. 

The educational ministry of the churches has taken 
tremendous strides in a land where there has been vir- 
tually no public-school program. A decade ago, only a 
bare handful were ever able to complete primary school. 
It is now possible for many to gain that much educa- 
tion, if they wish, and many avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Everywhere standards have been raised to 
a higher level. At Kimpese, where American Baptists 
cooperate with British Baptists and the Swedish Free 
Church, a normal school and a higher theological course 
have been started, the most advanced Protestant train- 
ing available in the Congo. At the Kikongo station, 
through the aid of the World Mission Crusade, a new 
Bible Training School was established. The first gradu- 
ates already are beginning to make their influence felt 
in the villages where they serve. The Banza Manteke 
Secondary School makes it possible for still other Con- 
golese to receive postprimary education. 

Medical work in recent years has been hampered by 
the lack of an adequate number of nurses and doctors. 
Despite this lack, however, consecrated medical work- 
ers have done a remarkable piece of work. The most 
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significant venture has been the establishment, in co- 
operation with several other Protestant missions, of the 
Evangelical Medical Institute at Kimpese. Here Congo- 
lese are trained as nurses to work alongside missionary 
doctors and nurses in helping the people of their land 
along the road to better health. 


Bur WHAT of the future? Enjoying natural re- 
sources which stagger the imagination by their plen- 
titude, and blessed with one of the greatest water-power 
potentials in the world, the economic future of the 
Congo can hardly be anything but full of promise. Yet 
one realizes that the development of material values is 
not enough. If the country is to escape the strife and 
tension which has plagued and retarded other parts of 
Africa, the Christian missions must continue to focus 
attention on the spiritual realm and thus find the ener- 
gies to continue the progress of the past few years. 

Of course, medical missions will continue the battle 
against disease and at the same time train Congolese 
assistants to take an even larger place in the struggle 
to provide sound bodies for the people of the land. The 
educational ministry will need to expand its program to 
give to more Congolese youth the opportunity for higher 
education, thus opening the way for African Christians 
to assume full responsibility for the direction of their 
churches and schools and hospitals. 

But perhaps the most significant opportunities are 
those which challenge the church itself. There still re- 
main whole areas entirely or relatively unreached in 
the proclamation of the Christian message. Even though 
the people of the bush villages have not been “detribal- 
ized,” as have their friends who have left the villages 
for the city, they have not been wholly untouched by 
advancing civilization. Secularism has made its inroads 
into the villages. Problems and questions are disturbing 
the minds of village people, too. They need the valuable 
insights of the gospel of Christ. Even where the gospel 
has been proclaimed and multitudes have entered the 
Christian fellowship, there is need for a deepening of 
the spiritual life of the individual Christian. 

But most needy of all are the detribalized of the great 
cities like Leopoldville. A modern novelist has called to 
our attention in the words of an African proverb the 
danger confronting these detribalized people: “If a man 
does away with his traditional way of living and throws 
away his good customs, he had better first make certain 
that he has something of value to replace them.” 


F ORTUNATEL Y, the Christian missions have “some- 
thing of valve.” the gospel of Jesus Christ, to meet the 
peoples of Africa at their place of need. Through Chris- 
tian centers and evangelistic outreach in places where 
these people are congregating, detribalized Congolese, 
who lack direction and restraint, can be given the new 
direction of the Lord Jesus Christ and the new control 
of his constraining love. But this can be theirs onlv if 
the Christian church is awake to its opportunity. This 
period of change in the Congo is a challenge to Chris- 
tians everywhere to occupy themselves in communicat- 
ing “something of value”—the wealth of the Christian 
gospel—to those who need it to replace the surrendered 
values of the old pagan civilization. 
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Evangelism in Travail 


By JITSUO MORIKAWA 


COPUTUPUOEDEDEOEOU TTT ECE ED, COPECO eee eee eee eee, eee eee eee 


VANGELISM is in the travail of rebirth. One era 
is coming to a close and a new day is about to be 
born. In the American scene during the last tweny-five 
years, certain names associated with evangelism have 
stood out luminously—Jesse M. Bader, of the Federal 
Council of Churches; Walter E. Woodbury, of the 
American Baptist Convention; Guy Black and Bryan 
Archibald, Sr., to name only a few. Under their leader- 
ship, evangelism became a mission of the laity as well 
as the clergy, a personal witness as well as a pulpit proc- 
lamation. Hundreds of thousands of laymen and lay- 
women were enlisted, trained, and sent to homes bear- 
ing the witness of the gospel and the invitation of the 
church. 

In the whole history of the Christian church one prob- 
ably would not find anywhere such an era of organized 
evangelistic effort on the part of the laity. The spectacle 
of strong men and women with trembling humility go- 
ing in teams of twos into the living rooms of their neigh- 
bors, friends, and strangers, to witness in their own 
peculiar ways, has a certain romance and thrill to match 
some of the best we know in the life of the Christian 
church. As a pastor, I should have been utterly helpless 
without the loyal participation of our laymen who week 
after week rang doorbells, climbed stairs, and bravely 
and courageously, with winsomeness and warmth, ex- 
tended the ministry of the church in the bewildering 
context of an urban parish. 

But now many searching questions bedevil us. Is 
evangelism in a real sense so simple that it can actually 
be done on the basis of periodic brief visits of the laity? 
Can we take for granted that those to whom we go have 
sufficient knowledge of the gospel, so that our task is 
basically one of bringing them to a point of decision on 
an issue already clear? Are the laity adequately trained 
to give explicit witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, and is there sufficient redemptive sub- 
stance and quality to the witness they bear? 

Or is evangelism primarily testifying simply to what 
God has done for the testifier, so that all he is called 
upon to do is to affirm “one thing I know, that though 
I was blind, now I see”? Do the human souls “won to 
Christ” through visitation evangelism show signs of be- 
ing “born again”? Do we see signs of repentance on the 
part of those signing decision cards, or is repentance not 
necessarily an integral part of the experience of Chris- 
tian conversion? When a visitation campaign is con- 
ducted and is blessed with large results, is the church 
ready to absorb the sudden influx of new people? 

To raise these questions is not particularly difficult, 
but I raise them out of a depth of concern and as one 
who for most of the years of his ministry relied heavily 
and gratefully on this method of outreach. Raising these 
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questions by no means is an attempt to discredit a 
method of evangelistic witness which on its own basic 
merits has won its way into the permanent structure of 
the life of the church. 

What “new insights” do we have? Frankly, we have 
none. Whatever we do must be rooted firmly and solidly 
in the structure of the past, so that the future has a crea- 
tive continuity extending back to the cross and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. But one thing we can dare to 
affirm: God continues to be active in history and speaks 
his living word; and though he is the “same yesterday, 
today, and forever,” each generation is made sensitive 
to certain accents of the gospel. 

What are the points of greatest concern and sensi- 
tivity today? For one thing, we need to recover in more 
explicit terms the nature of the Christian gospel. The 
gospel as we preach it in America has had a tendency 
to acquiring much of our cultural accretions, so that 
unintentionally we find ourselves often preaching Amer- 
ican cultural axioms rather than the New Testament 
gospel. This drives us back to the Bible and Christian 
theology to become grateful debtors to men who with 
their tools of biblical scholarship have made more ex- 
plicit to us the nature and the character of the New 
Testament gospel. 


FurtHermors, we are sensing anew the inade- 
quacy and incompleteness of simply a “verbal” com- 
munication of the gospel. The life and fellowship of the 
Christian community must also bear witness to the good 
news of Jesus Christ. This strikes very deeply at the very 
core of our need. Too frequently the world is little im- 
pressed by the quality of the church’s life. In fact, the 
world is often severely critical of the vast disparity be- 
tween what it finds and what it expects. The most alarm- 
ing losses in evangelism occur at the point of disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment of new converts who find in 
the church little to hold them as a continuing commu- 
nity. In one sense it is a perilous and dangerous thing to 
bring new people into the church; for when they leave 
it, out of sheer contempt and disappointment, they ac- 
tually become infinitely more difficult to reach. The con- 
stant, continuing renewal of the life of the church is an 
evangelistic imperative as urgent as its outreach. 

But this is not all. The gospel not only must be pro- 
claimed and lived, but demonstrated in humble service. 
We have neatly segregated social action as a secondary 
or tertiary concern of the church, not one that is im- 
plicit in our evangelistic work. But an honest reading of 
the Bible allows no such neat segregation! Evangelism, 
as someone has put it, is the witness of the church by 
all that it is and says and does. 
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This by no means implies that we must cease our out- 
reach until the church finds renewal! Jesse Bader and 
Elmer Homrighausen are absolutely right in saying that 
evangelism is renewed and revived not merely by study 
and reflection, but by actual doing and action. As fire 
exists by burning, so the church exists by mission. We 
must engage in a daring plan of American Baptist evan- 
gelism in which every city, state, and national agency 
and every church becomes seriously involved. The Bap- 
tist Jubilee Advance offers the occasion and the frame- 
work in which this kind of imaginative, thoughtful 
evangelistic planning can be done. We must bring to- 
gether the most sensitive and concerned spirits of our 
denomination, assess the resources and the character of 
our witness and testimony, and, with humility and faith 
plot out a plan of advance over the next seven years. 
Already some basic steps toward this kind of corporate 
thinking and planning have been taken. 


As WE REAPPRAISE our evangelistic task, with 
searching criticisms of the inadequacies of some of our 
current methods, what alternative proposals do we have? 
In other words, what constitutes evangelism in more 
profound and realistic terms? This question really places 
us in a terrible dilemma! For while we are fairly certain 
as to those aspects which are undesirable, we are not 
so equally sure as to what really constitutes genuine 
evangelism. To be sure, within current ecumenical the- 
ology, some of the more tormenting questions are re- 
ceiving serious reflection. For this we are profoundly 
grateful. But somehow these insights have not reached a 
sufficient clarity and lucidity, so that with “profound 
simplicity” they can be shared with the layman in the 
pew. This clarification is coming, and it must come, or 
we shall have serious days ahead. 

In the sixteenth century, “the just shall live by faith” 
spoke like a trumpet message to the deep needs of hu- 
manity. Likewise the gospel of the new birth struck the 
imagination of the British people with the freshness of 
a new revelation during the Wesleyan revival. Some 
such message which speaks to our day is in a travail of 
rebirth. When it comes, the shopkeeper and the baker, 
the preacher and the missionary will speak with burn- 
ing heart and illumined mind. 

But does this mean that until we see such rebirth 
nothing significant happens? No, not at all! God “works 
in a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” He eludes 
our categories of thought, defies our plans and struc- 
tures, acts with judgment and mercy in unlikely places 
and in unlikely ways. That souls are being saved, no 
one would ever deny. In the smallest and the largest 
churches, not only in this land but around the world, 
God is working. In every congregation are people who 
evidence genuine work of grace, so that God in his 
infinite mercy is not left without a witness. Significant 
pockets of creative evangelism are emerging in many 
parts of the world, and the response to the ministry of 
Billy Graham is one of the spectacular evangelistic phe- 
nomena of our day. 

Are there some clues to the future? For one thing, 
intense and serious engagements in reflection and action 
in evangelism must become the concern of the whole 
church. This means that the busy pastor, with a multi- 
plicity of demands, must within and without his routine 
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give some of his most creative and costly thought and 
effort to the difficult task of the witness of the church to 
the unchurched. The laity likewise must be challenged, 
not simply faithfully to carry out the normal routine 
program of the congregation, but to be ever alert as to 
how the gospel can be communicated with profundity 
and realism to the “pagan” mind and heart. At the 
denominational level, out of their busy lives secretaries 
and executives must devote their most creative concern 
and reflection in the whole business of the gospel and 
its witness to the world. 

It is exciting to anticipate what might happen if the 
whole church were to commit itself to this kind of serious 
engagement, and if in the anguish and torment of our 
inadequacy all of us were to turn daily to the Word of 
God, searching for God’s answers, while we keep sensi- 
tively alive to the hunger and pathos of human need 
and turn to God in prayer. Thus would we become in- 
volved in the most basic issues of the Christian faith 
and witness. 

The matter of growth of our denomination is a source 
of great anxiety with many. “Why aren’t we growing?” 
is a persistent refrain. No one is particularly happy with 
a static organization, and we all get a certain thrill out 
of growth and success, especially so in our American cul- 
ture, where this is the real proof of vitality. But what 
really pinches us most uncomfortably is that other de- 
nominations are growing so much faster than we, forc- 
ing upon us the feeling that we must be failing some- 
where down the line. 

This is an understandable embarrassment and con- 
cern, and no one needs to claim immunity from such 
anxiety at one time or another. However, the same 
basic concern framed in a different way may get us 
closer to the root of the matter. Instead of asking, “Why 
aren't we growing?” we might ask ourselves, “Are we 
really Christian?” “Are we faithfully bearing a witness 
to the gospel to meet human need?” If we assume as the 
prior premise that we must grow and succeed, then we 
are faced with the fearful pressure to adjust our message 
and our methods to produce numerical results and suc- 
cessful churches and a growing denomination, and these 
very adjustments may be less than consistent with the 
nature of the Christian gospel. 


T O CLAIM AND AFFIRM the necessity of a new 
alternative evangelism does really put us on the spot. 
The question will be swift and merciless: “Then what 
do you have to offer?” This is naturally an understand- 
able reaction, and anyone who engages in criticism must 
always do so with a full awareness that in one sense he 
does bear the responsibility of coming forth with con- 
structive alternatives. 

In my own case, however, I have little to offer, except 
this: I believe implicitly that “God’s hand is not short- 
ened”; that he who acted so mightily in the Exodus 
and in the cross and resurrection, continues with his 
“mighty works” in the present; and that even now he 
discloses himself in mighty power in his own mysterious 
way. In a real sense, ours is a life of faith. It is a venture 
into the future—going, like Abraham, not knowing 
where we are to 90. hut confident of God’s continuing 
grip on the world and his unceasing purpose to redeem 
it for himself. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE THREE WORLDS OF AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER. By Robert 
Payne. Thomas Nelson @ Sons. 
$3.50. 


This is a brief biography of Albert 
Schweitzer, the musician, the theolo- 
gian, and the physician. Schweitzer is 
a personification of the European man 
who left a civilization which is in 
danger of destruction, not from ex- 
cessive luxury, but from a deficiency 
of soul. He lost himself in serving 
what we might call “primitive men” 
in Africa. How does a person best 
live the Christian life in the modern 
world? Schweitzer gives one answer 
to this question, but of course only 
one. He lost himself in service to “the 
least of these my brethren.” 


THE COMING WORLD CIVILI- 
ZATION. By William Ernest Hock- 
ing. Harper & Brothers. $3.75 


This book comes from the mature 
mind of one of the great philosophers 
of our day—the eighty-four-year-old 
Alford professor emeritus at Harvard. 
Dr. Hocking has also been closely 
identified with the church. He at- 
tended the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 
1928 and wrote the chief volume, Re- 
thinking Missions, for the Laymen’s 
Missionary Inquiry. 

The book begins with a chapter on 
“The Impotence of the State” with 
respect to crime, education, recrea- 
tion, law, and other areas of life. As 
to crime, Dr. Hocking says the state 
“can apply the penalties. But it can- 
not punish . . . only the good man can 
be punished. And he would be better 
without the penalty—he is punished 
by the judgment.” Equally trenchant 
things are said about other phases of 
life in a modern state. 

Chapter 2 is headed “Passage Be- 
yond Modernity.” Here Dr. Hocking 
does not decry the values and the 
dilemmas for human life and thought 
that have come out of the science, 
philosophy, and psychology of our day, 
but he insists that we must go beyond 
the merely “objective” of the scien- 
tific approach to life in order to admit 
the validity of the “subjective” as we 
make our way to “a rational right to 
our ‘naive assumption’ of the univer- 
sality of our private experience.” 

Following logically is a chapter on 
“The Structure of History.” While 
there is no inevitable progress, Dr. 
Hocking says that there are “unlos- 
ables,” “odd durabilities that cut 
through the vast rhythm of rising and 
falling civilizations, checking each 
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other at a higher point, . . .” These 
“unlosables” become the _ rightful 
heritage of all peoples, and in this 
way, Dr. Hocking believes, we are 
passing from civilizations in the 
plural to civilization in the singular. 

This discussion leads to the ques- 
tion dealt with in Chapter 4: Can 
Christianity show itself universal, not 
Western, and therefore as belonging— 
with as good a claim as science—to 
all men, not as something borrowed 
or imported from outside, but as their 
own birthright? This chapter con- 
cludes with the belief that Christian- 
ity “is on the way to become univer- 
sal,” and that it must “take a certain 
leadership in meeting the religious 
problems of the coming civilization.” 
Yet it can take this leadership only 
if it is humble enough “to acknowl- 
edge its own continuing need of re- 
conception” and to recognize “the 
depth and breadth of the religious ex- 
perience of other lands.” This point 
of view is further developed in the 
chapters on “Guides of Interaction 
Among Universal Religions” and 
Newer Vistas of Thought and Ac- 
tion.” 

Hendrik Kraemer, long regarded as 
“the appointed critic” of Dr. Hock- 
ing, is appreciative of this book as 
“a work of high and rare quality.” 
He is, nevertheless, critical because of 
difference between himself and Dr. 
Hocking “in basic attitude and stand- 

int.” Many Christian theologians 
will likely share both Dr. Kraemer’s 
enthusiasm for the charm and com- 
petence of The Coming World Civili- 
zation and his judgment that much 
yet remains to be said in “a creative 
exchange of thought.” 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS. 
By Charles W. Forman. Westmin- 
ster Press. $1.00. 


Repeatedly it has been said, “Christ 
is the answer to this world’s prob- 
lems.” Yet rarely has anyone “spelled 
out” the message. This book, however, 
specifically states how the races and 
nations may become united in Christ. 
The author’s affirmation grows out 
of a wide acquaintance with other 
peoples. He was born in India. He is 
the son, grandson, and great-grandson 
of American missionaries. His con- 
victions are supported by sound judg- 
ment, keen insight, and penetrating 
biblical study. He impartially evalu- 
ates suggested plans for uniting the 
nations of the world and offers con- 
vincing conclusions that only a religion 
that is universal, classless, and free 
from national traditions will appeal to 





Such a faith is found in 
Christianity. Christianity unites all 
mankind in that Christ belongs to the 
world. He recognizes no special class 
or nation. 


all races. 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY. By E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

This 364-page devotional classic is 
more than a devotional book. Its care- 
fully selected Scripture passages, 
pointed meditations, heart-searching 
prayers, and penetrating affirmations 
prompt the reader to seek a mature 
attitude toward life’s changing condi- 
tions. The author’s contention is that 
the most pressing need of our age is to 
make mature people. Christianity spe- 
cializes in maturity. Its central aim 
is to make mature Christians. Dr. 
Jones turns to First John to find the 
pattern for maturity. In this compact 
epistle he discovers truths which re- 
veal that maturity is not reached by 
adding years or experiences to one’s 
life, but by attaining a special specific 
attitude. One matures to the degree 
that he seeks God, opens himself to 
God’s power, and permits God’s grace 
to operate in his life. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS. By Har- 
old Lindsell. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 


Here is a pocket devotional guide 
that must have required untold re- 
search to prepare, yet the only words 
of the compiler are confined to the 
succinct title given each daily medi- 
tation. Dr. Lindsell has selected, ar- 
ranged, and integrated related Bible 
sentences and verses, from the Re- 
vised Standard Version, that offer 
strength and guidance for daily living. 
The book reveals something of the 
wealth and unity of the devotional 
literature of both the Old and the 
New Testament. The editor is dean 
of the faculty, Fuller Theological 
Seminary. 


THE LETTERS TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. By William Barclay. 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. By Wil- 
liam Barclay. Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

These volumes to “The Daily 
Study Bible Series” offer, in addition 
to a scholarly, historical approach to 
two Bible books, a fresh and scintil- 
lating translation of the Scriptures and 
an expository commentary that inter- 
prets the message in the light of every- 
day realities. The illustrative material 
is apt, dignified, and illuminating. 
Many suggestions for sermons are 
offered in these studies from the pen 
of an erudite Scottish New Testament 
scholar. 
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Ideas e Plows FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





Missionary Mobilization 
By HAAKON KNUDSEN 


CAN’T REMEMBER the last 

time a real, live missionary visited 
our church,” or, “No denominational 
representative has ever been at our 
church,” and so on, with variations. 
Thus have we heard the theme that 
certain churches have never been able 
to secure an “in-person” presentation 
of the denominational program or 
missions. 

This kind of complaint will soon be 
a thing of the past, because in the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation’s 
program known as “Missionary Mobil- 
ization” each state is given the privi- 
lege of having enough denominational 
representatives and missionaries at one 
time to make a personal, day-long visit 
to every church in the area. 

Thirty-one representatives of the 
Home and Foreign Mission Societies 
and The Board of Education and Pub- 
lication visited the churches of south- 
ern Illinois in November, and several 
hundred personal contacts were made 
with congregations in all-day meet- 
ings. One missionary had nine oppor- 
tunities in one town in one day. 

The purpose of these mobilizations 
is to concentrate enough personnel in 
one state in one week or ten days so 
as to be able to arrange for the day- 
long visit of one missionary to each 
church in the area. Thus the speaker 
is available for a variety of group 
meetings and meal-time gatherings 
throughout the day. For example, to 
meet the needs of the people in the 
North Dakota series, a group of farm- 
ers came together for a breakfast con- 
ference with a foreign missionary. 

Eleven states have now used this 
device, and plans are made more than 
a year in advance so that every con- 
gregation can participate. So far there 
has been 100 per cent coverage. 

The program can be adapted to at 
least some of the wishes of each state. 
In the San Francisco Bay Cities 
churches in October, an area-wide 
missionary rally was held in the First 
Baptist Church, Oakland. Nineteen 
young persons made decisions for full- 
time Christian service, and the meet- 
ing also served as the “kick-off” for 
the week of deputation that followed. 

This past December in northern 
Maine, the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
state convention had the services of 
the seventeen missionaries who were 
in the state for a mobilization and 
held a big missionary rally on the 
Friday night preceding this special 
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week. Other states are planning to 
launch a mission week on the conclud- 
ing day of the annual state conven- 
tions, and in that way the state’s an- 
nual meetings can also make use of 
this special effort. 

The recent series in Illinois was 
different in that many churches held 
their schools of missions at the time of 
the mobilization. In this way the 
church had a different speaker each 
night for the school as well as for the 
various daytime activities. 

In some of the rallies that have been 
held in conjunction with this special 
week, the American Baptist “Laymen’s 
Hour” singers have participated. 

The next two mobilizations are 
planned for Arizona, March 16-21, 
at the same time that the Foreign Mis- 
sion boards meet in Phoenix, and in 
Washington state, April 20-27. 


‘Faith and Fellowship 
of American Baptists’ 


The ever popular booklet “Faith 
and Fellowship of American Baptists,” 
written by Ralph M. Johnson and R. 
Dean Goodwin, has just been revised 
and will be off the press shortly. Re- 
splendent in bright red jacket, the 
booklet contains several chapters that 
have been completely rewritten while 
others have been extensively revised. 

Inside you will find chapters on 





“Who Is a Baptist?” ; “Their New Day 
Overseas and Ours”; and “Our Work 
to Win America to Christ.” There are 
charts of denominational organization 
and church organization; maps of 
home- and foreign-mission fields; a 
suggested constitution for Baptist 
churches; the work of The Board of 
Education and Publication; and other 
items of interest to Baptists. 

Versatile is the word for “Faith and 
Fellowship.” It is invaluable for use 
in the Lay Development Program and 
for acquainting new church members 
with the work of the convention. 
Young people will welcome its easy 
readability. New church officers will 
find it helpful in orienting them to 
their responsibilities. 

Copies will be available from de- 
nominational book stores and the De- 
partment of Literature, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., at 85 cents 
a copy; ten or more copies, 75 cents 
each. 


‘A Book of Remembrance’ 


There is no time like the present 
to do that job you have been putting 
off for so long. And there is no time 
like the present to order your copy of 
the new 1958 edition of A Book of 
Remembrance. Priced at only $1.00, 
this book contains valuable informa- 
tion about the work of American Bap- 
tists around the world. 

As you read the thrilling stories of 
new churches rising to the glory of 
God, of men and women whose lives 
are being changed by the gospel, of 
schools and colleges turning out young 
men and women ably qualified to be 
Christian leaders in a troubled world, 
you will be proud of the work Ameri- 
can Baptists are doing for the kingdom 
and you will be proud to have a share 
in this great work for Christ. Copies 
available from Baptist book stores, or 
write to the Department of Literature. 


‘Visual’ Mission Tour 


Your Baptist film library would like 
to take you on a trip to our mission 
fields via motion pictures and film- 
strips. 

We start from Beaufort, S.C., at 
The Mather School. Good News is a 
motion picture which tells the story of 
this inspiring school for Negro girls. 

From the United States we jump to 
Burma, where The Golden Gift vis- 
ualizes the story of Aung Win as he 
leaves for Rangoon to enter the uni- 
versity, bringing with him conflicting 
ideas concerning Christianity and 
Buddhism. He resolves his thoughts 
and makes a decision for Christ. The 
filmstrip Burma Playmates will appeal 
to children and adults alike. It tells of 
a Christian-Burmese family living with 
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countless other people of Burma who 
live in the shadows of the great Bud- 
dhist pagodas. 

Continuing on with the tour, we 
take you to India with the motion 
picture Village of the Poor, and the 
filmstrips Under the Banyan Tree and 
A Christian Festival. 

Belgian Congo is an impressive stop- 
over on our trip. Congo Miracle tells 
of Vanga, an American Baptist mission 
field. ‘The people learn of God’s love 
at this station where they come for 
church services, schooling, and aid for 
the sick. 

We return to the United States with 
the film We Hold These Truths, which 
is a timely story of church and human 
rights. The filmstrip One Girl’s Story 
completes the circuit by returning to 
The Mather School and a girl named 
Betty Lou. 


America for Christ Offering 


During the months of January and 
February, special emphasis will be 
given to the America for Christ Offer- 
ing. A number of home missionaries 
will be speaking in behalf of this offer- 
ing, telling of the work on their special 
fields and stressing the need for sup- 
port of the total work of American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies and 
The Board of Education and Publica- 
tion. 

Through the America for Christ 
Offering, thousands of dollars will be 
put to work for Christ building a bet- 
ter America through a strong ministry 
of home missions and Christian teach- 
ing; strengthening the evangelical 
churches in Latin America through 
schools and seminaries; and training 
the youth of America to become Chris- 
tian leaders in a troubled world. 


‘New Literature’ 

Are you one of the hundreds of 
American Baptist subscribers for “New 
Literature”? If not, you will certainly 
want to start the New Year off right 
by taking advantage of this service 
offered through the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. 

For just $1.50 a subscription for 
“New Literature” brings you a copy 
of the 1958 A Book of Remembrance, 
four issues of The Secret Place, a gen- 
erous sampling of all new _ litera- 
ture produced by the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, plus literature 
publications from the various societies 
and agencies of the convention. This 
material comes to you monthly and is 
a valuable aid both in program plan- 
ning and in keeping you up to date 
on the work American Baptists are do- 
ing around the world. Mail your sub- 
scription to the Department of Litera- 
ture, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





My New Year’s Goal 


By M. RUTH DANIELS 


Overseas churches are full of humble Christians who are the salt of the 
earth. Sometimes it is thought that villagers in the hinterland, many of them 
illiterate, are lacking in mental ability, but few things could be further from 
the truth. in character and human insights they often excel. In making up 
your list of goals for 1958, you have probably put “a closer walk with God” 
first. What is the second? Service to your fellow man? Here is the story of a 
Santal woman from the jungle village, from a race years ago considered to be 
incapable of progress, until American Baptists moved in with the news of the 
transforming power of Christ. The only schools among them for several gen- 
erations were missions schools, but during a recent Christmas vacation four- 
teen college students returned for the holidays to the little village which was 
her old home. Without a knowledge of theory, she demonstrates the latest s pirit- 


ual power and “soul force.” —Ep. 


NE MORNING in March I 

found this friend from Bhimpore 
on my back veranda. I would have 
said “this old lady,” but, being in that 
category myself, I am a bit shy of the 
term! 

“Why, Sarala, how nice to see you!” 
(Sarala is pronounced Saw-raw-lah. ) 

“Yes, if you'll let me have a little 
spot on this back veranda for two 
days, that is all I want.” 

“Not on the veranda! Come to my 
guest room. You are doubly welcome 
there, but,” I added a bit hesitantly, 
too honestly, “about your noon meal, 
I wonder. I'll see.” 

“No worry about that. I'll look after 
myself.” 

Her words 


laugh and confident 


made me happy that Sarala Hansdah 
had come to brighten my house for 
two days. She is retired, after being 





Bible women and the school children 
at our Bhallukonia Christian Center 


a worker in the Kora field and then 
the builder of Bhallukonia village 
work. 

Well, she did arrange for her food. 
The first meal my housewoman in- 
vited her to share with her; the next 
I provided. Then I found that for the 
next day she had brought me a 
chicken and fine rice for the delicious 
dish called pillao. What fun! My guest 
was providing my meal—a first-class 
one. As we ate together—my house- 
woman and her daughter, Subarna the 
Bible woman who lives with me, Sa- 
rala and I—she said, “I just love to 
eat with friends like this.” So we 
agreed it was a wonderful arrange- 
ment; she had provided the feast and 
we had provided the friends. 


Association Meeting 


She had come to go with us to the 
association meeting in the village of 
Julibundh, where five Christian fami- 
lies, including the pastor, entertained 
some thirty-five delegates for three 
days. The women were accommodated 
in the church, and the men slept in 
the temporary straw-covered area 
where the meetings were held and the 
meals served. Sarala was ready for 
everything. The pastor and wife were 
special friends; most of the delegates 
were known to her. All were greeted 
with friendly smiles and good wishes, 
and she took special interest in the 
timid village women from distant 
churches. 

All the time Sarala was personal 
caretaker for me. I remembered when 
she had been too weak to walk to 
church, when she seemed old and on 
the shelf. So I thought she needed to 
be favored. But not at all! First she 
put up her mosquito net for me, as I 
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failed to bring mine. Then hunted 
ropes and put them up so my corner 
could be curtained off for a degree of 
privacy. Did I want a bath? She was 
off to order or bring water for me. 
And did I have a lantern? She pro- 
duced one. Such life and vigor go with 
inner courage and faith, and those 
showed when she took part in prayer 
or led the women’s discussion group. 
Again, when all went out in the after- 
noons to give the gospel message in 
the homes, she was leader of the Santal 
women. 


Christian Center 

Sarala was like this when she started 
our Bhallukonia Christian C :nter ten 
years ago. People who knew “Bear 
Village” talked ominously. The com- 
mittee would not let the younger 
woman worker go at the beginning, 
and so I asked Sarala, “Will you go? 
Are you afraid to stay alone out 
there?” 

“No, God will be with me. All de- 
pends on strength of mind, as he gives 
it.” Since she seemed a bit frail I 
asked if she wanted a ricksha to take 
her out the two miles from Midnapore. 
“Oh, no, I can walk. All depends on 
strength of mind which God _ pro- 
vides,” was her reply. And so she 
worked there, and loved those uncul- 
tured people until they began to re- 
spect and love her for miles around, 
as a friend to all. 

The township president, who keeps 
a grocery at the four corners, said, 
“How can you live there in that vil- 
lage of low-class people?” Could he 
not see that she was a follower of the 
Christ who came “to seek and to save 
that which was lost’? 

If you want to know what poverty 
is, you would need only to visit that 
village. Often families of seven or 
eight have only one meal a day, for 
how much can the father provide with 
wages at thirty-three cents a day and 
work only a few days a week? No work 
is available, and with nothing laid by, 
there is nothing to eat. Most houses 
leak, and no one has more than a 
ragged cloth for a garment, which 
once wet stays wet. There are cases of 
tuberculosis all through the village. 
Church World Service milk and rice 
have been distributed at our center. It 
is very difficult for you to transfer 
your, abundance from America to these 
perenially weak and hungry people, 
but just remember they are here, mil- 
lions‘and millions of them in India. 

After Sarala and her two helpers 
had been in the village for a time, one 
of our laymen from the Midnapore 
church went with me one evening for 
a visit. Four boys of the night school 
and. some younger children gathered 
with the two younger women, two who 
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could work there because Sarala was 
there. They sang a hymn composed by 
my Indian neighbor, “The Sweetness 
of Jesus’ Name.” After the hymn, one 
of the boys from the night school was 
asked to pray, and his prayer was full 
of understanding of the life and needs 
of this village. From a near-by home 
came the strains of children singing, 
“No One but Jesus,” and I thought 
that this is the village people said was 
hopeless, and, like the Cretans of old, 
“They are all liars, evil beasts.” 

Such is the transformation wrought 
by God through these women, and it 
all began because Sarala was willing 
to go as an older woman, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for the two teachers to 
go, too. 


Adopted Mother 


Long years before, when assistant 
matron in our Midnapore Girls’ 
School dormitory, Sarala became the 
adopted mother of Dolly, a lovely 
four-year-old girl, left to our care by 
a government official. She was devoted 
to Dolly and when, a few years later, 
a spot of leprosy showed on the child’s 





arm, she was heartbroken with the rest 
of us. When arrangements proved un- 
satisfactory at the institution where we 
sent the child, Sarala gladly went to 
keep her in rented quarters to enable 
her to get weekly injections. 


Dolly’s Marriage 


Later, when Dolly was symptom- 
free and continued her schooling in 
a Calcutta boarding school, the bond 
of affection brought Dolly to Midna- 
pore and Bhimpore to spend summer 
vacations in Sarala’s humble home. In 
1953, Dolly was married and brought 
her husband to visit us in Midnapore, 
and there was Sarala to welcome her 
and give them her blessing. 

Love of children, compassion for 
the poor and despised, and thought for 
each friend and acquaintance are the 
fundamentals of Sarala’s character. I 
just wish you could see her smile and 
hear her laugh. You would catch new 
faith and courage and just be glad. 
Like her Master, she comes “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

To be like Sarala is a challenging 
goal for anybody’s new year. 


Jidings from the Fields 
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No Church Stands Alone 


By JAMES A. SCOTT 


HAT FACTORS confront the 

urban church today? How will 
the church in the city meet the gi- 
gantic social and cultural problems 
created by fluidity and depersonalized 
living? 

No one realizes more fully than a 
pastor the difficulty of stabilizing a 
church when the community fluctuates 
daily. While pastors realize that the 
church is not simply a social geiger 
counter, reflecting every shift in the 
community’s responses and attitudes, 
they are immediately aware that no 
church exists in an atmosphere of so- 
cial isolation. The average city church 
witnessed social chaos following the 
Second World War. Perhaps less than 
one-half of all American Baptist 
churches minister to the same type of 
community as they did prior to the 
war. 

Communities in which people have 
known each other for several genera- 
tions have disintegrated. Community 
spirit has dissolved as people move in 
and out of neighborhoods, often not 
staying long enough to become inter- 


ested in community problems. A city 
church’s neighbors may _ represent 
many racial and ethnic groups. The 
order of service, the sermon, or the 
men’s fellowship program may be dif- 
ficult for the newcomer to compre- 
hend. He may feel that he does not 
“belong,” simply because he does not 
understand the significance of the 
church’s program. 

In this setting the urban church 
must rethink its strategy for mobiliz- 
ing internally in order to do an effec- 
tive job externally. 


Juvenile Protection Surveys 

Eight years ago the Juvenile Protec- 
tion Program, of the department of 
cities of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, inaugurated a pro- 
gram of church-community surveys. 
This program was designed to help 
churches combat delinquency. It was 
soon discovered that churches could 
not intelligently obliterate the causes 
of delinquency unless they were in- 
formed of community problems. 

The church-community survey tech- 
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niques were developed primarily by 
Edward D. Rapp, then director of the 
Juvenile Protection Program. A 
church was studied with regard to its 
interaction with its community. The 
basic purposes of the survey were: 
(1) to inform the church of commun- 
ity needs; (2) to recommend to the 
church what it can do to ameliorate 
community problems, either by creat- 
ing new programs within the church 
or cooperating with existing agencies 
working in the area; and (3) to instill 
in the church a prevailing spirit of 
concern for its community in terms of 
evangelism and constant outreach. 
The real influence of Juvenile Pro- 
tection Program surveys cannot be 
measured statistically. Only by looking 
at what has happened in surveyed 
churches can the value of these sur- 
veys be determined. In Rochester, 
N.Y., a church with virtually no 
knowledge of its community was situ- 
ated in a transitional area where de- 
linquency soared. The church opened 
its unused gymnasium to community 
youngsters and hired a part-time social 
worker to organize a program. De- 
linquency in the church community 
was arrested and is expected to de- 
crease. In St. Louis, Mo., when most 
institutions in the city practiced racial 
segregation, the congregation adopted 
the survey’s recommendation to inte- 
grate the church’s recreational pro- 
gram. Later, the precedent thus estab- 
lished was the basis for integration of 
practically all recreational facilities. 


Church Planning and Strategy 


Metropolitan churches in the same 
city or area inevitably face certain 
mutual problems. Many churches are 
not concerned with the immediate 
needs confronting them, but do want 
some means of determining what type 
of ministry may be required ten or 
fifteen years hence. 

The program called “Church Plan- 
ning and Strategy” grew out of this 
concern. It was introduced in the sum- 
mer of 1956 for the purpose of devel- 
oping studies which would examine 
social factors, measure individual 
churches and their ministry in the 
light of their sense of responsibility to 
their community, and establish a basis 
for closer cooperation between urban 
churches in both meeting and antici- 
pating social problems.’ 

Church Planning and Strategy deals 
with a group of churches, usually re- 
lated by being in the same geographic 
area. In most cases all American Bap- 
tist churches of a city are studied, but 
there has been one country-wide study. 

The program studies the church not 


1 Six studies were conducted by November, 1957: 
Albany, N.Y.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Lynn, Mass.; Hudson Assn. North Association of 
New Jersey; and Springfield, Ill. 
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only from the vantage point of its 
theological focus, but also in its re- 
lationship to the community. One of 
the major aims of the program is to 
provide a specialized counseling serv- 
ice which enables churches to adjust 
to changes in the community. 
Churches cannot adequately minister 
to their communities if social changes, 
such as extensive transiency, wreck 
their stability. No church can do its 
best when it is struggling to survive. 

In order to plan _ intelligently, 
churches must adopt a flexible internal 
structure. There must be room in the 
church for new programs, and tradi- 
tion must not be the governing factor 
in determining what is done. Many 
churches are defeated by a traditional 
orientation instead of a community 
orientation. The city church must min- 
ister to working mothers, but the tried 
and true women’s guild may not be 
the most effective way of reaching 
these persons. Churches must also be 
aware of significant population shifts, 
redevelopment plans, and over-all city 
planning. 


Value of Self-evaluation 


Church Planning and _ Strategy 
sharpens a church’s self-evaluation. 
The church is encouraged to establish 
planning committees, whose function 
is to help the church utilize every 
available resource in its ministry. 

In Springfield, Ill., the recommen- 
dation was made that a group of 
churches establish 4 church in a newly 
developed section of the city. In De- 
troit, Mich., several churches planning 
relocation reconsidered after a survey. 
In Albany, N.Y., two churches, both 





extremely weak, merged and already 
have made some impact upon their 
community. Churches are advised 
where additional facilities are needed. 
Jersey City and Hoboken, N.J., and 
Boston, Mass., have also acted in stud- 
ies made under this program. Los An- 
geles, Calif., is in the midst of such a 
study. 


Urban Institutes 


Church Planning and Strategy and 
Juvenile Protection Program surveys 
are only part of the department of 
cities’ approach to the problems of the 
city church. Urban institutes, on a 
regional basis, will increasingly be 
made available. In order to establish 
criteria for the evaluation of churches 
and their ministry, various studies, 
such as an effective city church sur- 
vey, are currently being conducted. 

The American Baptist Urban Con- 
vocation held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 29-31, 1957, enabled Ameri- 
can Baptist pastors, laymen, and 
church leaders to share their insights 
and experiences, as well as to examine 
the techniques and methods of experts 
in the area of city church work from 
other denominations. 

American Baptists lead the way in 
the study of urban church life. The 
purpose of all study is to translate les- 
sons and experiences into action. In 
all planning and execution of aid for 
the city church the primary purpose is 
to assure the church that it does not 
stand alone. The city is a new frontier 
which offers great missionary chal- 
lenge and extensive opportunity for 
inclusive service to all man’s problems 
and needs. 





Mushrooming cities such as Tucson, Ariz., present new challenges to the 
inner city ministry. At recent urban convocation, Baptists made survey 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Brotherhood and Program Opportunities 


ITH THE STUDY THEME 

“Christ, the Church, and Race,” 
a splendid opportunity for the expres- 
sion of Christian brotherhood will be 
provided in February through the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Month. Feb- 
ruary 9 will mark the thirty-sixth 
annual observance of Race Relations 
Sunday. The theme is “Who Is My 
Neighbor?” The message was pre- 
pared by Mrs. James D. Wyker, of 
the department of social welfare of the 
Disciples of Christ, and immediate past 
president of the United Church Wo- 
men. It costs $2 a hundred, or four 
cents each. 

Also available are: “Program Sug- 
gestions for Children,” “A Program 
for Young People,” and “Worship 
Program for Race Relations Services.” 
Each is available from the Department 
of Racial and Cultural Relations, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., at 
$3 a hundred, or 4 cents each copy 
for smaller quantities. These undated 
pieces may be used throughout the 
year. 

Interracial News Service, a _ bi- 
monthly publication, provides resource 
materials and information concerning 
the trends and developments in hu- 
man relations. 

World Day of Prayer is Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21. Christians around the world 
will be united in a common service of 
prayer and praise to the Father of us 
all. Worship services for adults, young 
people, and children, posters, and film- 
strips, and so forth, have been pre- 
pared by the United Church Women. 
The basic packet is priced at 35 cents. 
Write early to Publication and Distri- 
bution Department, National Council 
of Churches, P.O. Box 140, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10, N.Y., 
for order blank for 1958 World Day of 
Prayer literature. No materials will be 
shipped after February 7. 

America for Christ Offering— 
“America for Christ Begins with You” 
is the theme for the annual offering in 
February for the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies and The 
Board of Education and Publication. 
Materials are being distributed this 
month directly to the pastors. The 
chairman of missionary and steward- 
ship education should see that the 
story sheet for use with children and 
the coir. boxes are in the hands of the 
chairman of children’s work, and that 
the worship services prepared by Clar- 
ence W. Cranford, president of the 
American Baptist Convention, for use 
in the youth and the adult depart- 
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ments are in the hands of the chair- 
men of youth and of adult work. These 
materials may be used in the worship 
period of the Sunday church school. 
It may be that these persons can assist 
the offering committee in arrange- 
ments for receiving the offering. 


‘World Friendship Book’ 


One of the most thrilling moments 
at the Thirteenth World Council 
on Christian Education, in Toronto, in 
1950,-was on the first evening, as dele- 
gates from ten provinces in Canada 
marched to the rostrum to present ten 
volumes of “Canada’s Welcome Book” 
to the president of the World Council, 
Lord Mackintosh of Halifax. More 
than 27,000 Sunday school teachers 
and other Christian-education workers 
and their friends from Canada had 
signed the pages that had been bound 
into these volumes of the welcome 
book. They had also made a contribu- 
tion of more than $27,000 to help de- 
fray the travel expenses of overseas 
delegates and to entertain them in 
Canada during the World Institute 
and the World Convention. 

It was suggested that we reverse the 
tables and invité countries around 
the world to prepare a World Friend- 
ship Book in the same manner, which 
would be presented to the Christian- 
education workers in Japan, on the 
opening night of the Fourteenth World 
Council, in Tokyo, August 6. Twenty- 
five countries have expressed a desire 
to participate in preparing a World 
Friendship Book for Japan. 

In each of the countries which ex- 
press a desire to participate in this 
project—and it is expected that there 
wil! pe at least fifty of them altogether 
—loose-leaf pages will be distributed 
to Sunday church school and youth 
groups. Sunday school teachers, youth 
workers, other Christian-education 
workers, and their friends will be in- 
vited to sign their names and addresses 
in these pages. At the same time, they 
will be permitted to make a small con- 
tribution, which will be divided 
equally between the Christian-educa- 
tion workers of Japan and a fund to 
help defray the travel of delegates to 
the World Institute and World Con- 
vention from the “younger” churches. 
Signatures for the World Friendship 
Book will be solicited whether a con- 
tribution is made or not. The emphasis 
in this project is on world friendship. 
The gift suggested in the United 
States is one dollar. 

The pages containing the signatures 


will then be collected and mailed, ac- 
companied by any contributions which 
have been made, to the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association. The bound vol- 
umes will be presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the church school depart- 
ment of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan on the opening night of 
the Fourteenth World Convention in 
1958. The share of the contributions, 
which is for Christian-education work 
in Japan, will be presented at the 
same time. In a divided world, the 
World Friendship Book will be a sym- 
bol of the love which can break down 
the divisions and unite all mankind 
in a world brotherhood. 

Please have your Sunday school or 
youth group take steps to put someone 
in charge of obtaining the signatures 
on the pages for the World Friendship 
Book. They should also be prepared to 
receive any contributions and to send 
the signed pages and these gifts to: 
The World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and Sunday School Association, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Materials have been sent directly to 
superintendents of Sunday church 
schools. 


Neighborhood Theater 


It is gratifying to have good films 
shown in the neighborhood theaters. 
When they do come, they deserve the 
support of those of us who criticize 
many of the films shown. Three films 
are quite worth looking for: 

Albert Schweitzer—This color film 
catches the spirit of the man whose 
ability, humility, reverence for life, 
and spirit of service have captured the 
heart and imagination of millions of 
people. The distribution of this film is 
patterned after that of “Martin 
Luther,” in which a church or or- 
ganization helping to sponsor its show- 
ing may share in its income. Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, said: “I doubt 
that I have ever seen a film biography 
of equal depth.” 

An Escapade in Japan—This is the 
story of an American boy who is lost 
from a plane and is discovered by 
Japanese fisher folk. One is led to 
many points of interest, including 
temples, in following the fortunes of 
the little fellow. Dorothy A. Stevens 
said of it: “It is an extraordinary pic- 
ture with a concept that is worthy of 
any beholder. The title does not give 
an inkling of the winsomeness of the 
picture.” 

God Is My Partner—This film was 
originally produced under the title, 
“All That I Have,” by the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, with Family 
Films doing the actual production. All 
stewardship leaders agree that this was 
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the best stewardship film ever made by 
a Protestant church. The story con- 
cerns a semiretired physician who has 
his own unique philosophy and prac- 
tice of Christian stewardship. The film 
was so good that 20th Century Fox 
asked Family Films to remake the 
entire production. 

Because of the Christian steward- 
ship significance of “God Is My Part- 
ner,” we are asking you to go to your 
theater manager and ask when this 
film will be shown. The chances are 
that he has not yet booked the film, 
and your interest will make him do so. 





JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 
Hosea through Jonah 


MarcH 


Romans 





Book of the Month 


The Acts of the Apostles is a record 
of a popular movement, at first ob- 
scure, then gradually making itself 
felt in widening circles and with in- 
creasing power; of popular forces 
working their way into expression and 
influence. The book tells how Chris- 
tianity spread to the Roman world; 
how Christianity separated itself from 
the Jewish faith; where and by whom 
this change in the propagation of the 
gospel took place. 

The author’s object is to present 
Christianity to the educated Roman 
world of his day, about a.p. 81—96; to 
show how it arose, and how its greatest 
missionary came at length to Rome. 
He wishes to strengthen the faith of 
his readers, to commend Christianity 
to them, and to make their knowledge 
of Christian history more exact and 
complete. It is the beginning of what 
we now call “church history” and “the 
missionary movement.” 

The author was Luke, a physician, 
companion to Paul on some of his 
journeys, and also writer of the Gospel 
that bears his name. The book falls 
into two parts: the first describing 
early Christian days in Palestine; the 


second concerning Paul. The book 
seems to cover about twenty-seven 
years, A.p. 29-56. 


Bible-Book-of-the-Month book- 
marks, listing the selected books for 
1958 (see Missions, December, 
1957), may be purchased from your 
nearest American Baptist Publication 
Society book store at two for one cent 
in quantities of twenty or more. En- 
courage your church to distribute them 
to all members and to promote church- 
wide reading of the books. The book- 
marks are also good for enclosure in 
correspondence. 
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Children and Graded School of Missions 


ANUARY is the school-of-missions 
month. Are your primary and 
junior boys and girls included in the 
plans? 
Here are some items that need to 
be checked carefully: 


Meeting Time 


Plan for the children to have their 
sessions when it is most convenient for 
the largest number of boys and girls 
to come. Perhaps this is when the 
adults are meeting. It may be that an 
after-school time or a Saturday morn- 


ing or afternoon would be much better 


for the boys and girls. 


Size of Groups 


Educators are telling us today that 
no group ought to be larger than 
twenty-five persons. If you have only 
five or six primary or junior boys and 
girls you may want a combined pri- 
mary-junior group. If, however, you 
have as many as eight to ten in each 
group, plan for two groups, one for 
the primary boys and girls, the other 
for the juniors. In one large church 
I was in recently, they have the single- 
grade department plan for the Sunday 
church school, so in their school of 
missions they plan to follow the same 
pattern, a class for first grade, a class 
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for second grade, and so forth, mak- 
ing in all six classes in the primary- 
junior departments. In still another 
church where they use two-grade 
groupings, the leaders expect to follow 
this plan for their school of missions. 


Selection of Teachers 

Boys and girls respond much better 
if they can work with teachers they al- 
ready know. Sunday school teachers 
make the best teachers in a school of 
missions. 


Selection of Theme 

“Christ, the Church, and Race” is 
the recommended theme for the school 
of missions. 


Materials for Teachers 


Be sure that each teacher has all the 
materials he needs to do a good job of 
teaching. The following items are ab- 


solutely essential—For each junior 
teacher: The Swimming Pool, and 


teacher’s guide; Making New Friends 
(Baptist material); picture albums: 
World Friends: Friends at Home; 


picture map of the United States; 
filmstrip, Our World of Happy Differ- 
ences. 

For each primary teacher: 


House, 


The 


Tree and _teacher’s 


Apple 
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guide; Making New Friends (Baptist 
material); picture album: World 
Friends: Friends at Home; filmstrip, 
Our World of Happy Differences. 

There also should be available to 
each teacher such basic materials as 
the song book, The Whole World Sing- 
ing; the game book, Children’s Games 
from Many Lands; and the activity 
book, Here’s How and When. All these 
materials are available from the Bap- 
tist book store in your area. 


Number of Sessions 


This may vary. Most schools of mis- 
sions are six sessions. If you want to 
continue the children’s groups for 
eight or ten sessions, you have plenty 
of material in the teacher’s guides for 
they are planned for ten sessions. If 
you do not use ten sessions, then you 
will need to combine several sessions 
in order to cover the materials and 
help the boys and girls have a satisfy- 
ing experience. 


Planning Activities 

The teacher’s guides suggest many 
interesting activities that will help 
boys and girls have a broadening and 
meaningful experience with this study. 
You will find in the activity book, 
Here’s How and When, all activities 
clearly explained and in most instances 
pictures so you can trace the step-by- 
step development of the project. All 
activities in the teacher’s guides are 
closely integrated into building mean- 
ingful experiences in relation to the 
purpose of the unit. 


Special Features 

If you have any time when everyone 
meets together be sure the experience 
is planned with primary and junior 
boys and girls in mind, using hymns, 
Scripture, and so forth, that they can 
understand and participate in. 


Sharing with Parents 


Plan if at all possible to have some 
brief time when the primary and jun- 
ior boys and girls can share with their 
parents the highlights of the study. 


Service Project 


Plan with the children a service 
project that will be meaningful to 
them. See “Used Christmas Cards,” 
that follows. “Stories of Jesus for Chil- 
dren Everywhere” is another good 
service project, or see suggestions in 
Making New Friends. 


America for Christ 


February 23 is the Sunday set aside 
for all our American Baptist churches 
to give joyously and generously to the 
America for Christ Offering. The goal 
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is $400,000. This offering is a part of 
the missionary Unified Budget. 

The children’s materials consist of 
a picture-story folder and an attractive 
red and black offering box. 

These materials are mailed in quan- 
tity to each church. The chairman of 
missionary and stewardship education 
should receive these materials and give 
them to the church chairman of chil- 
dren’s work. If there is no chairman of 
children’s work, then the materials 
should be given to the primary and 
junior department superintendents. 
The story folder and the offering box 
should be given to each child three 
weeks before the offering. The church 
committee planning the offering 
should help to make the children’s 
gifts a part of the dedication of the 
church offering. 

In February Missions there will be 
additional story material. 


Used Christmas Cards 


Here is a real SOS for used Christ- 
mas cards from one of our missionar- 
ies: Rev. Leonard A. Crain, Christian 
Audio-Visual Center, c/o American 
Baptist Mission, Mandalay, Burma. 





“I wonder whether you would be 
able to urge people to send used 
Christmas cards to us. We shall need 
thousands of these this year, as we are 
promoting their use with kits of mate- 
rials for remaking them. We have had 
folders printed with greetings, several 
different kinds, and furnish folders, 
envelopes, and cards to people to 
make their own. Would be very glad 
for any help you can give us on this, in 
passing on the word to people who 
might be glad to send cards.” 

Christmas is just over and many 
people are anxious to look at their 
cards once more, and then make some 
good use of them. Before shipping 
them, remove the inside part with any 
printing or writing. 

Shipping information: Send at book 
rate; parcel-size limits—24 by 36 
inches; weight limits—a single parcel 
—11 pounds (if you are sending more 
than one at the same time limit 
weight to 6 lbs., 9 oz., each) ; cost— 
two cents for the first 2 oz.; 142 cents 
for each additional 2 oz., or, first 
pound 13 cents, each additional pound 
12 cents. 

Please follow these instructions care- 
fully in order to avoid difficulty. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.F. 





Emphasis on World Missions 


4 ge MONTH?’S special emphasis 
is world missions. In the church 
you will probably be having a graded 
school of missions. If your church 
does not have one you may still have 
an opportunity to study missions. The 
book pictured, Youth Guide on Race 
Relations, by Sara Little, is a guide 
that has suggestions for planning and 
carrying through any race study or 
action program. 

Along with this book there are three 
specific books to help carry out these 
programs. They are: 

What Can We Do? By Ruth D. See. 
An action handbook that gives exam- 
ples of youth action in the field of 
race relations, and a consideration of 
that question heard frequently among 
youth of the Christian church: What 
can we do about race problems? It 
pulls together the biblical basis for the 
concept of Christian brotherhood, 
principles for action, and practical 
suggestions. 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race Re- 
lations. By Benjamin E. Mays. It does 
exactly what the title suggests—at- 
tempts “to set down a Christian basis 
for human relations” that may serve 
as a “background” and a “measuring 
rod” for Christian interracial living. 


Sense and Nonsense About Race. By 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. A presentation by 
an anthropologist of scientific facts 
about race. It is a to-the-point state- 
ment of the latest information. 

To make this study more interest- 
ing, not only use these books, but 
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Witter Anting — 


William retired American 


Axling, 
Baptist missionary, is author of this 
book. It teems with important facts 
and interesting incidents. Fifty cents 


branch out to supplement material 
and audio-visual aids. 

This is only material suggested for 
our home theme, “Christ, the Church, 
and Race.” Also use the material for 
our foreign theme, “Japan.” A new 
book published for our Japan theme 
is Journey into Mission, by Philip Wil- 
liams. It is a five-year diary of a first- 
term missionary in Japan. It is a de- 
lightful book to read, stimulating to 
discuss, revealing to think about with 
relationship to what happens to a 
young missionary and what he learns 
on a first-tour service overseas. 


Life Service Sunday 


Remember, January 26 is Life Serv- 
ice Sunday, when the emphasis is on 
vocations. This begins Youth Week. 
The theme for this year’s Youth Week 
is “Lord Help My Unbelief.” 


Fellowshin Guild 


DeAR FeELLowsuipe GuILp GIRLs: 


You will be happy to hear that the 
dates for the national Fellowship 
Guild house party have been set for 
July 12-19. This year our emphasis 
will be on Christian personality devel- 
opment. The theme of the house party 
will be “Search Me, O God.” 

I met with our national guild chair- 
man, Sandy Schoeninger, and a com- 
mittee in September to begin the plans 
for our Green Lake house party. By 
the looks of the plans so far, it is going 
to be an experience you will not want 
to miss. The cost for the week, for 
board and room, is $30.50, plus $7.50 


registration fee. 
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How are you doing on your require- 
ments for the degree of the rose? 


Sincerely yours, 


Marjorie WILSON 


West Virginia 

An associational guild rally was held 
at the Milton Baptist Church, Milton, 
W.Va. It was an inspiring and chal- 
lenging program as well as informa- 
tive. Mrs. Irene Nuckles was the guest 
speaker. Another inspiring part of the 
program was the conferring of the de- 
gree of the rose on eight of their girls. 
It was a candlelight service. The pic- 
ture shows those that received the de- 
gree of the rose. 


New Guild Chapters 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that during the period from May 1, 
1957, to October 1, 1957, there were 
registered in our office 93 new guild 
chapters. These chapters are: West 
Virginia, 12; Illinois and Indiana, 11 
each; Pennsylvania, 9; New York, 7; 
Michigan, 5; Colorado and Kansas, 4 
each; Massachusetts, 3; Iowa, Maine, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Washington, 
2 each; Arizona, Idaho, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin, | each. 

This is evidence that the Fellowship 
Guild is growing. 

One of our outstanding women in 
the National Council of American 
Baptist Women sent an article to me 
found in her paper, about a guild 
chapter’s experience. Following are 
excerpts from that article: 

“Members of the Fellowship Guild 
of First Baptist Church, White Hill, 
Ill., had their mothers and members 
of the Women’s Missionary Society to 
a potluck supper, followed by a pro- 



















Guild ceremony of degree of rose, 
Milton Baptist Church, Milton, W.Va. 


gram. The decorations and program 
carried out the Japanese theme. 

“The girls presented a program en- 
titled ‘We Would See Jesus.’ The skit 
depicted a dormitory scene, with three 
Japanese girls and one American girl 
discussing the way of life of the Japa- 
nese school girls. 

“To close the meeting, Mrs. Thomas 
Glossop, their counselor, installed the 
new officers of their guild.” 


Washington 

The girls of the state of Washington 
who attended their state house party, 
June 28—July 1, had a thrilling week- 
end. 

One of the features of the house 
party was the recognition of Ruth 
Clement, who came to Green Lake to 
the national guild house party in July. 
She represented the guild girls of the 
state of Washington. Each girl had a 
vital part in sending Ruth to the house 
party. Another highlight of the week 
end was the Galilean Service held 
Sunday morning. Twila Bartz, associ- 
ate director of Christian education for 
Washington, led the service. In the 
picture below you see Twila Bartz 
standing in the boat giving her mes- 
sage. The girls went home from this 
experience feeling they had a “Closer 
Walk with God.” 





Galilean service at Washington state guild house party, Ross Point, Post 
Falls, Idaho. Twila Bartz, standing in boat, brings helpful message 
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Nominations Are in Order 
By MRS. W. HERBERT GRANT 


OMINATING COMMITTEES 

should never let down! All 
through the year the members should 
be working individually and together 
as a committee, searching for potential 
leaders who will dedicate themselves 
to do their best for the women’s pro- 
gram in the American Baptist Conven- 
tion as they work as officers or chair- 
men in the Woman’s Baptist Mission 
Society in their church, association, or 
state. Because of the timeliness of this 
article, “Nominations Are in Order,” 
it is being reprinted from a previous 
issue of MIssIONs. 


Music to the Ears 


“T’ll be glad to!” What music to the 
ears of a nominating committee! Some 
committees have a very high average 
of “hits,” while others are discouraged 
by a long record of “misses.” Is there 
some secret hidden in the committee 
itself which makes the difference? 

Its members, of course, have been 
carefully chosen to represent the entire 
group; but they will need to get 
names from chairmen of circles who 
have seen leadership possibilities in 
members not widely known. This will 
prevent an annual redistribution of 
the offices within the same small 
coterie of tried and true leaders. (Cir- 
cle chairmen, please note that you 
should be using new people who may 
thus develop abilities which the larger 
organization will need later.) 

Now, we have a nominating com- 
mittee made up, not of all the avail- 
able leadership, we hope, but of wo- 
men who know what each office de- 
mands, and who feel deeply the im- 
portance of their function. Their work 
will be no hit-or-miss affair, their de- 
cisions will be made under the guid- 
ance of God’s Spirit, sought frequently 
in prayer. They will select some ex- 
perienced and some new leaders, using 
younger women in suitable places. 
Ideally, half the officers will be serv- 
ing for another year and will help the 
new ones. 


Right Approach 


So, you are a member of the well- 
chosen nominating committee. You 
and your colleagues have prayerfully 
selected candidates for each office, and 
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you have been asked to approach sev- 
eral to secure their consent. Face-to- 
face interviews, previously arranged, 
are more likely to succeed than tele- 
phone conversations, or “by-the-way” 
encounters. You want your prospec- 
tive nominees to know that their selec- 
tion was the result of an earnest effort 
to command the best possible leader- 
ship for your group. And do not make 
it sound too easy! Give a résumé of 
definite duties, using the “Leader’s 
Guide” if it applies. Whether the office 
is large or small, make it clear that 
we are all workers together with 
Christ. 

“I’m too busy.” “My health is 
poor.” “I have never done anything 
like that; I’d be afraid to try.” “I 
just don’t have what it takes.” How 
will you meet excuses? The final de- 
cision must rest with the candidate, 
but she may argue herself into chang- 
ing her mind if you encourage her to 
talk about it a little. It is just possible 
that she would like to come out of the 
kitchen for a change! Too busy? Is 
she keeping first things first? (The an- 
swer is her own, remember. ) 

Could her calendar be cleared in a 
worthy cause? Or, will she save time 
next year for women’s work? As for 
health, no one can judge for another, 
but some specific demand of the office 
might be lightened by choosing an 
assistant or a committee. Or, another 
office might fit the health-situation 
better. Check with your committee in 
such a case. 


Morale Builder and a ‘No’ 


One who fears to try anything new 
may simply dread the unknown. An 
enumeration of the duties, each of 





IMPORTANT DATES 


Woman’s Day ........ June 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


National Women’s Conference, 


July 12-19 


American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 





which may seem quite possible in 
itself, will often allay fear of the un- 
familiar. A promise of help from you 
or from the outgoing officer may be 
enough. A friendly former officer can 
give real encouragement to a novice. 
One society has an informal commit- 
tee made up of all its former presi- 
dents, committed to boosting, not be- 
littling, their successor. A real morale 
builder, these “friendly exes”! 

The woman who feels she does not 
have what it takes may be a better risk 
than one who thinks she can do the 
job with her left hand. If the hesitater 
knows that the outgoing officers had 
the same feeling when they began, and 
that no one is expecting perfection 
(only devotion), she may be encour- 
aged to accept—especially if she re- 
members that her service is “unto the 
Lord” and “in his strength.” 

When shall the nominating commit- 
tee take “no” for answer? It is a 
mistake ever to over-persuade a pros- 
pective nominee. Her voluntary com- 
mitment will enhance her sense of 
loyalty. It is better to challenge an 
unwilling candidate to be a faithful 
follower than to insist on her being a 
reluctant leader. There is always the 
chance that “no” is the right answer. 
But it should not be glibly made. Pray 
together about it; encourage a con- 
ference with her family, and ask for a 
date on which you can expect her an- 
swer. 

Do not let anyone feel that she is 
doing you a favor by accepting, or let- 
ting you down by refusing. The so- 
ciety, the church, the kingdom—and 
her own special growth—these are the 
principal considerations. An exper- 
ience of failure might be devastating 
to her, while success in a more modest 
undertaking this year may prepare her 
for larger usefulness in the years to 
come. If she feels that her interests 
and capabilities lie in a different field, 
try to use her there as an assistant or 
understudy, with a definite view to 
responsibility at a later time. Let her 
feel that she is a valued and loved 
member of the group, no matter what 
her answer. 

Recognition 

Do take “no” for an answer from at 
least some of the “fixtures.” The longer 
a woman has been in the same office, 
the harder it is to secure a successor. 
Give her ample recognition for her 
valued service, and enlist her support 
for her successor. The suggested con- 
stitution for a Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sion Society recommends that an offi- 
cer or chairman be elected for a two- 
year term; that she may be reelected 
for another two-year term; that she 
must then retire from the board for 
one year before being elected to any 
other position. 
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Bridging the Stream 


By MILDRED LANDIN 


Hymn: “Forward Through the 
Ages.” 

Scripture: 2 Timothy 2:11-15. 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building.” 

[Have several members of the or- 
ganization prepared to rise and pre- 
sent the different periodicals and 
pieces of literature as the narrator 
mentions them by name. Prepare an 
attractive worship center of your own 
choosing, having sufficient space for 
literature as mentioned. Participants 
form a semicircle around the table, 
after placing their literature. In clos- 
ing, heads will be bowed in dedica- 
tion. | 

NarrAToR: A bridge is the name 
given to a structure which is erected to 
carry a road over a stream, valley, or 
other obstruction without closing the 
way beneath. It is very essential in the 
progress of today’s transportation. Let 
us visualize the beauty and basic need 
of a bridge as we relate it to the liter- 
ature prepared by the American Bap- 
tist Convention and its agencies. 

The art of bridge building had its 
beginning when primitive man _ first 
felled a tree as a crossing log, or 
swung jungle vines across the streams 
to facilitate his movements on _ his 
hunting trips, or to help in his trade 
as he traveled from village to village. 
From this primitive state of construc- 
tion the modern bridge of today has 
become a great engineering feat. The 
structure must be well planned and 
given considerable thought before con- 
struction. We want to compare our 
thoughts to a bridge across our stream 
of “Living Water.” 

The Great Engineer, Jesus, in his 
planning gave us the information in 
our Bible, as the blueprint by which 
we can build our lives. This blueprint 
must be followed to the letter if we are 
to become part of the plan to build 
a bridge and make the road straight 
and clear between man and God. How 
better can we know and follow this 
blueprint than by reading our Bible 
daily and following the “Bible Book- 
of-the-Month” plan? [Here the open 
Bible is laid in the center of the table.| 
This will make “a better you.” 

Your Task 

God said. 

I answered, How? 

The world is such a large, vast place 

So complicated now. 

And I so small and useless am, 


to build a better world, 
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There’s nothing I can do. 

But God in all his wisdom said, 

Just build a better you. 
—Dororny R. JoNEs 


We have the blueprint and now the 
construction must begin. The strong 
steel supporters are driven down deep 
into the earth to secure strength. We 
can obtain our strength from a peri- 
odical such as A Book of Remem- 
brance. [Narrator pauses as this is pre- 
sented and placed on the table; then 
continues.| Information on our great 
missionary and denominational pro- 
gram can be acquired by reading daily 
A Book of Remembrance. Valuable in- 
formation about our missionaries and 
American Baptist workers can be 
found within its covers. 

The supports which help to secure 
our structure can be none other than 
Missions magazine, Crusader, Home 
Mission Digest, and Along Kingdom 
Highways. These publications all carry 
current information on our mission 
fields. [These are placed on the table.] 
These are published for our use and 
reveal the great tasks our missionaries 
are doing for us of winning souls for 
Christ on both the home and foreign 
fields. 

The “Program Packet” is recom- 
mended for added strength to the 
foundation upon which we build. The 
programs as presented in the packet 
are very informative. They are of the 
utmost importance in helping to make 
a well-rounded program for the vear. 

Into the steel skeleton framework 
concrete will be poured to form beau- 
tiful arches and to add strength and 
gracefulness to the bridge itself. What 
could better represent the cement 
work than our Baptist Leader, Hearth- 
stone, the state paper, and The Secret 
Place- [These are placed on the table.] 
They will add considerable strength to 
our program just as the addition of 
cement has strengthened and added 
beauty to the bridge. Be informed by 
subscribing and reading these periodi- 
cals regularly. 

Have you not seen an artist or a 
photographer try to include a portion 
—or perhaps all—of a bridge in a 
landscape picture? There is something 
about such a structure that adds per- 
spective to the view. The many var- 
ieties of structures make the public 
more interested in observing and pho- 
tographing bridges. 





In Toledo, as in other cities, several 
different types of architecture connect 
the two parts of the city of Toledo. 
Each bridge is different and built to 
do some special job. How like people! 
We are given opportunities to serve. 
No two people do the same thing 
alike, but each in her own way is help- 
ing in God’s plan. 

The bridge to fulfill its purpose 
must be strong enough to permit heavy 
loads to cross the stream. A road must 
be built on these foundations of steel 
and concrete. In connection with our 
literature we refer to the current read- 
ing books listed in “Friends Through 
Books” and in other leaflets published 
by the denomination. These books, 
listed in these leaflets, contain infor- 
mation about our work and growth as 
well as information concerning the 
mission fields on which we are con- 
centrating this year. A copy of “Liter- 
ature Highlights” is a “must” for 
every woman’s society. In this pam- 
phlet are names of books and other 
printed materials which officers and 
chairmen will find helpful because 
they are well selected. Under divi- 
sional headings are listed especially 
helpful items, with price and notation 
indicating address from which to 
order. [Pause as books and leaflets are 
placed on table.]| 

Another way to quicken our 
thoughts, bfoaden our visions, and in- 
tensify our activity for kingdom build- 
ing is to become better acquainted 
with our booklets entitled ‘“Leader’s 
Guide” and “Goals.” The booklet 
“Goals” is out of print, but new goals 
for each officer and chairman will be 
printed in the spring issue of The 
American Baptist Woman,’ publication 
for American Baptist women leaders. 
We will be better Christian leaders if 
we are informed leaders. 

Building bridges is important—but 
building lives is far more important. 
God’s plan is not to be neglected or 
turned aside. True, we cannot all go 
and teach but we can be informed and 
can contribute our service to our own 
church. We can be good stewards so 
others who so desire can carry the mes- 
sage to those who do not know Christ. 
We must pray that the work will pro- 
gress according to the blueprint of life 
as found in our Bible. 

PRAYER OF DepicaTION: Dear God, 
we bring before thee today just bits of 
printed information, as it may appear. 
Although it may seemingly be just 
paper and ink, give us the proper in- 
terpretation as we use our eyes to read, 
our minds to transpose, and our 
tongues to speak, help us in our small 
way to promote thy great work among 
all people. Amen. 





1 The American Baptist Woman, for American Bap- 
tist women leaders in state, association, and local so- 
cieties. Price, $1.00 a volume of three issues. 
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My Church and Green Lake 


Fellowship Meeting for March 


OME WAY should be worked out 

to give every American Baptist a 
vacation at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis. The beauty 
of the grounds and the inspiration of 
the fellowship with fellow Baptists 
from all over the United States—in 
fact, the world—belong to all of us, 
but only a few hundred get to enjoy 
them every summer. 

This meeting should make Green 
Lake just as real as possible to every 
man in your church. 

This will take work—a lot of work. 
To begin with, contact your state-con- 
vention office and secure names of 
people in your vicinity who have at- 
tended conferences at Green Lake. 
Try particularly to find these who 
have taken good color pictures and are 
anxious to share them. But start now 
to line them up. Be sure to clear as 
to projector, and so forth. 

If you write at once you may be 
fortunate enough to secure the excel- 
lent color motion picture Green Lake 
Adventure, which works into a story 
a great many of the attractive features 
of the assembly. The film rents for 
ten dollars. It is available from any 
of the three American Baptist film 
libraries: 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; or 2107 Woolsey St., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


National Laymen’s Conference 


Write to the assembly for a bro- 
chure giving the story of Green Lake. 
If no one in your group has been there, 
have a good salesman study the bro- 
chure and present the story to the 
group. As part owners, all American 
Baptist men should be familiar with 
the fabulous good fortune that came 
to us here. 

Write to American Baptist Men, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., for the latest information on 
the program for the national laymen’s 
conference. In response to popular 
request, the workshops this year will 
return to the area of the Men’s Fel- 
lowship, and will discuss program and 
procedure for operating a group suc- 
cessfully. In addition, there will be 
workshops on radio and, perhaps, TV. 
The laymen singers, of “Laymen’s 
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Hour” radio fame, will provide special 
music, man style. 


Plan a Surprise 


Select a layman who has done a 
great deal for your church, or perhaps 
an incoming president who would 
profit especially from a conference at 
Green Lake, and work up a surprise 
for him. Take up a collection among 
the other men, and take this occasion 
to present him with $45 to cover regis- 
tration and board and room in some 
of the less-expensive dormitories, such 
as John Clark Lodge, Morehouse, or 
Brayton Case. He would have to cover 
his own travel expenses, and perhaps 
his family’s board and room. 

But this might be the gesture that 
would make it possible for him to at- 
tend, when he otherwise could not 
afford to. Perhaps a carload could go 
from your church. The conference this 
year was purposely set at a time when 
there will be no other large conference 
in the Roger Williams Inn area, so 
that more laymen and their families 
could attend. 

Order from American Baptist Men, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., place mats for your dinner, 
similar to those used at Green Lake. 
Small sailboats can be made for cen- 
terpieces in various ways. 

Have a “lobby sing” (traditional at 
Green Lake) after dinner. Wind up 
with a rousing sing, using clever fel- 
lowship songs, some favorite hymns, 
and gospel songs. 


Check January 


If you are using the January pro- 
gram suggested in November Mis- 
sions, check with your pastor and the 
eight or ten leaders who are to speak, 
and make sure they are thinking about 
it. Prepare a typed agenda for the 
business meeting. Alert those who will 
be called on for reports. 

Get the table reservation cards pre- 
pared and into the hands of the host 
for each table this week. Urge them to 
start filling their cards with reserva- 
tions right away. Stir up competition 
to see which tables are filled first. As 
soon as a man is signed up for one 
table, he automatically becomes a re- 
cruiter for that table until the table 


is full. Last tables to fill up might do 
the dishes or some other form of pen- 
ance. 


And February 


Unless your musicians are unusual, 
they probably have been so busy with 
Christmas music that they have not 
as yet started on the program for the 
Valentine banquet. Better give each 
of them a reminder about now, as 
they will want several rehearsals of 
barber-shop quartets, duets, trios, and 
so forth. 

Assign some close friend of each 
couple chosen to be sweethearts, to do 
the sleuthing you need for historical 
background of each couple. If you 
have a sweetheart couple that might 
be suspicious, assign them to get in- 
formation on another couple, to 
throw them off the track. 


Meet a Lay Leader 


Matthew A. Crawford, is vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the Pitts- 
burgh and Shawmut Railroad Com- 
pany and the Allegheny River Mining 
Company. He started life in Clarion 





Matthew A. Crawford 


Eastern Area Vice-President 
American Baptist Men 


County, Pa., where he made his home 
with his parents in 1904. Sometime 
later, he had the good fortune to meet 
Sarah H. Bowser, and he persuaded 
her to marry him. He graduated from 
Whorton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, ‘in 
1928, and from the School of Law of 
the University of Pittsburgh, 1931. An 
active member of the First Baptist 
Church, Kittanning, Pa., he is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and 
teacher of the men’s Baraca Class, on 
the board of directors of Camp Corbly, 
and Western vice-president of Penn- 
sylvania Baptist Men. 
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New4 FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





INDIA 
Teaching Church 


On our world tour in behalf of the 
commission on Bible study and mem- 
bership training of the Baptist World 
Alliance, my wife and I found our- 
selves in Calcutta on August 15, 
India’s “Independence Day.” There 
were parades by school children and 
other mild forms of celebration, but 
nothing spectacular. That night we 
went with missionary friends to see a 
motion picture documentary, repre- 
senting one hundred years of Anglo- 
Indian relations. The picture was 
heavily slanted to disparage British 
rule and to magnify Indian progress 
under home rule. 


Change in India 


Later, around a table, I had the 
privilege of conducting an interview 
with a group of British missionaries 
and pastors and a prominent Indian 
layman as we discussed the facts and 
the significance of change in India 
during the past decade of its “inde- 
pendence.” 

“This is an extraordinarily difficult 
question, because there are so many 
aspects,” said N. A. Ellis, superin- 
tendent of the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. “There are many sides of life 
in India, as there are in America and 
other parts of the world. Dr. Dobbins 
has just mentioned some of them— 
economics, the religious life, the poli- 
tical situation, nationalism, and how 
all this affects the people. 

“There have been so many changes 
that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to enumerate them. For instance, 
what about the five-year plan? What 
has it done—either the first or the 
second plan? It has brought some big 
changes—dams, construction projects, 
industrial expansion—but those of us 
who live here in the city have seen 
very little effect of this on the lives of 
the people. The typical Indian has 
been given his ‘independence,’ often 
with a feeling of power and strength 
which has gone to his head and left 
him not quite as balanced as he was 
before. The change has certainly not 
been in the interest of a richer and 
better life for most of the people.” 


Freedom for Women 


Harold Griffiths, who for twenty- 
eight years served in the district of 
Bengal and who for the past four years 
has been a pastor in Calcutta, pointed 
out: 

“One notable change in Calcutta is 
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greater freedom for women. The 
women of India are freer now than 
they have ever been before. The col- 
leges are coeducational. Mixing of 
men and women on the streets is more 
common. In government and commer- 
cial offices, an increasing number of 
young women are doing the jobs here- 
tofore done by men.” 

“IT have been in India for nearly 
twenty-nine years,” said W. A. Cor- 
lett, minister of Carey Baptist Church, 
“half of that time as a missionary in 
the district. Fifteen years ago it was 
impossible to go out to visit villages, 
because of the political situation. Now 
the missionary can go anywhere with 
a feeling of entire safety. We can do 
a certain amount of open-air preach- 
ing and house visitation. The mission- 
ary is as free to preach and to visit 
as the national. Our message is listened 
to courteously and there is a greater 
freedom as to what we preach.” 


Religions of India 


“What about Christianity and the 
two great religions of India, Hinduism 
and Islam?” I inquired. A. E. Bast- 
able, minister of the Lower Circular 
Road Baptist Church, Calcutta, re- 
plied: 

“T came to India in 1950. Hinduism, 
I have observed, has strong influence 
upon a large number of Christians. 
The Hindus regard all religions as 
being equal. There is truth, they say, 
in all religions, and if they are all put 
together there is greater possibility of 
arriving at the truth than if only one 
religion is followed. This attitude af- 
fects the Christian church and quite 
frequently one finds Christians who 
are without clear-cut convictions.” 





To Mr. Ellis I directed the question 
as to what can be said about the in- 
fluence and the expression of these 
religions in this time of change and 
transition. 

“One of the most noticeable fea- 
tures of the change in the faiths of 
India has been the resurgence of the 
festivals, both Moslem and Hindu, but 
particularly Hindu. Let no one get 
the impression that these religions are 
declining. Rather, being closely asso- 
ciated with nationalism and _patri- 
otism, they are experiencing revival.” 


Nationalism Dominant 


To Mr. Ellis this question was then 
directed: “Is this merely nationalism 
giving itself a semireligious expression, 
or is it the sign of a deep spiritual 
hunger?” 

“T should not say that it is an ex- 
pression of a deep spiritual hunger. 
I should say that it is more national- 
istic than religious. The two are very 
closely intermingled in India, and it 
is almost impossible to separate them. 
India is the land of the Hindu, and 
these festivals are a combination of 
nationalism and religious loyalty. I do 
not sense a deep spiritual awakening 
at all.” 

“How, then,” I asked, “is the mis- 
sionary strategy calculated to make 
the greatest impact on this appalling 
mass of ignorance, superstition, pov- 
erty, spiritual destitution, philosophi- 
cal atheism, and materialistic national- 
ism?” 


Christian School Important 


John Peacock, the Indian business- 
man, gave his testimony: 

“T am a third-generation Christian. 
I am very happy to be a Christian, In 
my office there are Hindus and Mos- 
lems who often say to me, “You Chris- 
tians are so different!’ In the college 
which I attended, 95 per cent of the 
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The roadside clinic of the Vellore Christian Medical College offering medical 
care and Christian hope and new life to many villagers of needy South India 
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students were Hindus. We were given 
permission to hold morning prayers. 
it was surprising to see that the hall 
was full every morning. The Hindu 
students liked to come to listen to the 
prayers, the words of our hymns, and 
the Scripture reading. Some were won 
to Christ, but even those who did not 
make a profession of faith were 
strongly intluenced. More and more, 
parents wanted their children to come 
under the influence of Christian teach- 
ers. { believe strongly that the Chris- 
tian school is one of the best and surest 
means of turning India toward, and 
to, Christ.” 

“But,” I interposed, “is there not 
a strong movement for the nationali- 
zation of all schools in India? Will 
not our Baptist schools eventually 
come under government control?” 

An American Baptist missionary 
from Bengal-Orissa, replied affirma- 
uvely. 

“already we feel locally and na- 
tionally the pressure to nationalize all 
schools. Yet { don’t think that the 
loss of our schools to the Government 
would greatly hinder our work—it 
would only change our method of pro- 
cedure. For one thing, we would stress 
more the hostels. In Balasore, our 
girls’ hostel has a very strong Chris- 
tian program, with morning and eve- 
ning prayers. Lhe girls attend Sunday 
school and church. Should the schools 
fail to operate, perhaps more Christian 
girls and also Hindu girls will live in 
the hostels and we may thus have an 
even better opportunity than if they 
were in a school with government lim- 
itations and controls. 


Church Teaching Stressed 

“There might well be another bless- 
ing—the necessity of stressing the 
church or congregation as an agency 
of teaching and training. There are 
many difficulties in the way of devel- 
oping a strong program of teaching 
and training in our Baptist churches, 
but in the course of time these difficul- 
ties can be overcome. The pattern of 
the American church, with its Sunday 
school, its training program, its youth 
fellowship, its woman’s society, and 
its brotherhood, will be slow and diffi- 
cult to attain, but it is an ideal toward 
which we may be compelled to move. 

“One of our problems is that the 
Sunday school has been thought of 
as for children only. We are beginning 
to see that the whole membership of 
the church should study the Bible and 
form a strong community of teaching 
and learning. More and more we real- 
ize that the principles underlying the 
teaching-training church in America 
can be implemented with adapted 
methods here in India. The vacation 
church school during the slack farm- 
ing season offers remarkable oppor- 
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tunity. While the outlook sometimes 
seems dark, there is distinctly a bright 
side!” 


Economic Life 


Turning to N. B. McVicar, finance 
secretary ot the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, I raised the question as to the 
practical application of Christianity to 
the economic life of the Indian people. 
How far should the teaching church 
go in its effort to improve living con- 
ditions? 

“The Christian life is not only a 
spiritual lire, it also has its claims on 
the everyday life,’ Mr. McVicar re- 
plied. “In India the vast majority of 
people live on a very low economic 
level. Independence and change have 
brought longings for a higher stand- 
ard. The message of the church is 
definitely to the soul, but the outwork- 
ing of that message ought to find an 
expression in helping to raise the eco- 
nomic standard. | believe that the task 
of the church is twofold. It should 
bring before the Christian the definite 
claims of Jesus Christ for complete al- 
legiance, wholehearted following after 
him. The other task is equally impor- 
tant—that the church in such a land 
as India, where there is so much need 
and want and poverty, try to provide 
better economic conditions tor the 
people within its fellowship.” 


How to Win India 


“In what ways can we of the more 
fortunate Baptist bodies share respon- 
sibility for the ultimate winning to 
Christianity of so vast a population as 
India’s?” I asked. 

The replies may be thus summed 
up: 

1. By a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems of the missionaries 
and the nationals as they seek to win 
the lost and to grow strong churches. 

2. By a realization that-the difficul- 
ties are vastly complex and do not 
admit of easy solution. Therefore pa- 
tience with the apparent slow growth 
of Christianity in India is necessary. 

3. By a growing sense of brother- 
hood that extends beyond the oceans 
and the deserts from continent to con- 
tinent; recognition that ours is actu- 
ally one world and that Baptists any- 
where are bound together with strong 
ties to Baptists everywhere. 

4. By financial help that will aid the 
churches of the mission fields to help 
themselves; mission gifts, not as char- 
ity doled out to the underprivileged, 
but as sharing in a common enter- 
prise with fellow Christians who prize 
their self-respect above all monetary 
gifts. 

5. By sharing ways of developing 
teaching churches through provision 
of Bibles, hymnbooks, Bible study and 





training literature, audio-visual aids; 
especially the development of trans- 
lators and writers among the nationals. 

6. By a concert of prayer, based on 
sympathetic understanding, for India 
and its million in this time of change 
and crisis; realizing what is done 
within the next generation may deter- 
mine the destiny of the nation. 

7. By the strengthening of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, especially its com- 
mission on Bible study and member- 
ship training, as an instrumentality of 
intercommunication and sharing; with 
visits to India of individuals and 
groups who will obtain firsthand in- 
formation as to opportunities and diffi- 
culties, and who will bring help and 
inspiration to our Baptist missionary 
forces valiantly witnessing for Christ 
in the face of almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. 

8. By the reinforcement of the pres- 
ent missionary personnel with dedi- 
cated, competent, creative men and 
women who will come as teachers and 
leaders of the nationals, realizing that 
they must decrease as the national 
leaders of the churches increase. 

Gaines S. Dossins 


NEW YORK 


Home Mission Boards 


The boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties met in the headquarters build- 
ing at 164 Fifth Ave., New York city, 
November 18--21. 

Several chaplains are being released 
now and more will come out of service 
in the future. These men are a fruitful 
field from which to select much-needed 
pastors for empty pulpits, reported 
Joseph H. Heartberg, secretary of the 
department of Christian ministry to 
service personnel. 


Missionary Personnel 


Reports revealed a critical need for 
missionary personnel in home-mission 
fields. Helping to fill this need should 
be the grave responsibility of the 
churches. 

Attention was called to a splendid 
example in Hawaii. Since February, 
1955, when Robert C. Bradford was 
called to be its pastor, the First Bap- 
tist Church, Honolulu, has been active 
in extending the kingdom through the 
First Baptist Church-Windward, which 
called a full-time pastor in May, 1957, 
and the First Baptist Church, Pearl 
Harbor, which in three months was 
ready for a full-time pastor. The boards 
appointed Harold L. Fickett, Sr., for 
service in this church. 


Latin America 


The meeting of the general mission- 
aries to Latin America, under way at 
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FUN OR TROUBLE? 


This could mean fun or trouble to hundreds of children like these in new com- 
munities where there is no church. An annuity with the American Baptist Home 


Mission Societies will help to send the gospel of Jesus Christ to these unchurched 


boys and girls. 


An annuity is a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies, in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 
annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure these 
lifetime payments. From the annuity ‘program, involving all the Special Gift 


igreements, the Societies receive substantial support annually for their mission work. 


For information write to 


WiILtiAaM H. RHOADES 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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the time of the September board meet- 
ings, continued through September 26, 
reported Wilbur Larson. The meeting 
was successful in every way and im- 
portant results are expected. Three of 
the general missionaries returned to 
their fields of work and the other three 
are still in the States on deputation 
service or furlough. 

An immediate result of the confer- 
ence was an emphasis on the recruit- 
ment and preparation of ministers for 
the two Central American fields, 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, utilizing 
the seminaries in other countries. The 
situation in El Salvador is particularly 
acute, with only three ordained na- 
tional pastors on the field. 

In Haiti, the political situation 
seems to have improved. A president 
was recently elected and installed. He 
has the backing of the military and at 
present the country enjoys tranquillity. 
The new Government is not anti- 
American. Indications are that we can 
expect friendly consideration of mat- 
ters brought to the Government by the 
mission. 

The Cuban political situation is 
still unsettled, and the reports which 
come through censorship tell of in- 
creasingly disturbed conditions, espe- 
cially around Santiago. 

An interesting result of this condi- 
tion is the fact that Colegios Interna- 
cionales, our American Baptist mission 
school at El Christo, is filled to capac- 
ity. Schools in the cities, official as well 
as private, are much more likely to be 
affected by disturbances than a school 
located in a small town. J. Mario Cas- 
anella, the principal, writes that he 
hopes to maintain this high enrollment 
even when normal times return. 


New Frontiers 


There is an increasing demand for 
additional funds for the support of 
personnel in New Frontiers churches, 
stated Lincoln B. Wadsworth, secre- 
tary of the department of church ex- 
tension. It was necessary to discourage 
the starting of a number of new 
churches because funds were not avail- 
able. 

The church planning and strategy 
program of the department of cities, 
Paul O. Madsen, secretary, began a 
six-month study of fifty churches in 
Los Angeles, Calif., plotting strateg 
for each church and for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. The 
Juvenile Protection Program staff is 
in the process of re-thinking its ap- 
proach to the individual church and 
is studying ways to mobilize all our 
churches in combating delinquency. 


Alaska 


Dorothy O. Bucklin, secretary of the 
department for Alaska, Indian work, 
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and schools in the U. S., reported and Mrs. Norman Smith in Seattle, 
spending a day in conference with Mr. Wash. The Smiths will be available 
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for extended deputation through the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
from mid-January to mid-March. Mrs. 
Smith and the children will remain in 
Mt. Vernon until the end of the school 
year. Mr. Smith will return to Kodiak, 
Alaska, in April to ready the gospel 
boat Evangel for the summer pro- 
gram. 


Plans were discussed for transfer- 
ring the Smiths from Larsen Bay to 
Woody Island, from which their chil- 
dren can attend school in Kodiak. 
Basing near Kodiak would cut down 
the time needed for trips for supplies 
and repairs and should mean more 
actual village ministry. 

HELEN C. Scumitz 
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THAILAND 
New Station Opened 


When the Thailand Mission execu- 
tive committee met at our home in 
Chiengmai in June, it was decided 
that we would be transferred to 
Chiengrai to open this new station 
and to be responsible for the develop- 
ment of elementary schools in Karen 
villages where they are very much 
needed. Andrew and Cora Yousko of 
the Maesariang station were trans- 
ferred to Chiengmai to do the work 
there. 

Chiengrai, although a very small 
town by American standards, is the 
capital of the province. The people 
here, as elsewhere in Thailand, are 
friendly and have seemed perfectly 
sincere in their efforts to make us wel- 
come. This was once the location of a 
very active Presbyterian Mission, and 
there are many Thai Christians to be 
found in a number of very active 
churches. 

There is a small but very good hos- 
pital which was established by the 
American Presbyterian Mission, but 
now it is operated by the church in 
this province. There are _ several 
schools, which, like the hospital, have 
become the responsibility of the sev- 
eral congregations. This established 
work among the Thais provides, in 
some ways, convenient stepping stones 
over which we can walk in the devel- 
opment of the work among the 
Karens. 


Potential Leaders 


Our responsibility, of course, is pri- 
marily with the Karen people. There 
are not as many of them to be found 
here as in other sections of northern 
Thailand, but the presence of four 
large Christian villages and many 
other villages, which hold to the ani- 
mist religion of their forefathers, made 
it wise to open a mission station here. 
Within the four Christian villages is 
some of the best potential leadership 
for the Karen Baptist Convention’s 
needs in the future. The prospect of 
helping to train and develop this lead- 
ership provides Dorothy and me with 
a definite challenge as we take up 
work here. 


Bala School 


Education is still one of the greatest 
needs of the Karens in Thailand, 
whether they be Christians or ani- 
mists. The average Karen in Thailand 
is not literate in any language and 
may not even be able to speak the 
official Thai. We have been impressed 
with the desire of the Karen Chris- 
tian leaders in this province to give 
the coming generations some educa- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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MILESTONES 





Appointed 


By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: D. Ralph Nichols, field 
representative, department of edifice 
funds and building counsel, Horace M. 
Taylor, field representative, depart- 
ment of edifice funds and building 
counsel. 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: A. M. Beaudoin, Gilead 
Baptist Church, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
William R. Brice, First Baptist 
Church, Mountlake Terrace, Wash.; 
Carl Brown, Geneva Road Baptist 
Church, Wheaton, IIl.; Vincent 
Brown, Lincoln Christian Center, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Harry E. Coulter, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah Baptist Conventions; Milli- 
cent Engel, Cordova Community Hos- 
pital, Cordova, Alaska; Harold L. 
Fickett, Sr., First Baptist Church, 
Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Harold Fischer, First Baptist Church, 
Joshua Tree, and Community Baptist 
Church, Morongo Valley, Calif.; Wil- 
liam R. Hayden, Lakeside Baptist 
Church, Painesville, Ohio; George H. 
Hope, missionary pastor, Campbell, 
Minn.; Andrew Kilpatrick, Trinity 
Baptist Church, Lynnfield Center, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. George T. King, 
Cordova Community Baptist Church, 
Cordova, Alaska; Ezekiel Palacios, 
Mexican Church, Yuma, Ariz.; J. 
Ronald Posey, Foothill Farms Baptist 
Church, Sacramento, Calif.; Lucius 
Walker, Milwaukee Christian Center, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reappointed 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Walker to medi- 
cal work in Belgian Congo. 


Died 


E. Grace Bullard, retired missionary 
to India (1911-1952) at Nellore, 
India, October 28, 1957. 

Mrs. Url Morris (Nellie F.) Fox, 
former missionary to Assam, India 
(1911-1917) at Pasadena, Calif., July 
14, 1957. 

Mary W. Merriam, missionary to 
Latin America and United States, 
(1903-1936); at Alhambra, Calif., 
September 16, 1957. 

George F. Rector, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, North Las 
Vegas, Nev., since May 1, 1954, at 
North Las Vegas, Nev., October 30, 
1957. 
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Furloughed 


Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Beaver from 
Burma; E. H. Berry from Assam, 
India; Annis H. Ford from Belgian 
Congo; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Gilson 
from West Bengal, India; Rev. and 
Mrs. Glenn R. Hill from Bengal- 
Orissa, India; Elsie M. Kittlitz from 
Bengal-Orissa, India; Dorothy Lin- 
coln, from Hospital Bautista, Man- 
agua, Nicaragua; Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man L. Smith, from Larsen Bay, 
Alaska; Mr. and Mrs. Leonard D. 
Wilson, from Managua, Nicaragua. 


Transferred 

Veronica Lanier, from Denver 
Christian Center, Denver, Colo., to 
Lincoln Christian Center, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Kenneth L. Smith, from pro- 
gram director to executive director, 
Milwaukee Christian Center, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Melvin Smith, from East- 
side, Oreg., to Newport and Priest 
River, Wash.; Rev. and Mrs. W. R. 
Hodges from South India to Thai- 
land. Rev. and Mrs. Robert E. Fulop 
from Burma to Japan. 





New Station 
(Continued from page 44) 

In Bala village, because of the lack 
of an accredited teacher for a primary 
school, a nursery school has been in 
operation for about two years. This 
school has one teacher who meets 
with forty-five children between the 
ages of four and nine. She tries to 
teach them to read, write, sing hymns, 
and . play together. No American 
teacher would envy her. Nevertheless, 
even with inadequate training and 
facilities, she manages to do good work 
with the children. As she told us once, 
each time it is necessary to tell the 
group to be quiet, she has to say it in 
three languages—Sgaw Karen, Pwo 
Karen, and Thai. Her compensation 
seems to be adequate when she 
watches and hears the children sing 
from the Karen hymnal at the village 
worship services. 


More Schools Needed 


That village built recently a small 
thatch and bamboo building in which 
the people hope to begin their first 
registered and accredited school. The 
chief difficulty is to find a qualified 
teacher who is willing to live in a 
Karen village. We have been praying 
about the opening of this school for 
several months. Recently, we have had 
reason to think that our prayers are 
being answered and that the school 
will open for the next school year, as 
has been the plan. Many schools are 
needed in Thailand for the Karens, 
and if this one in Bala is a success, 
others will follow. 





Cecit E. CArDER 





What 
Oke me Oaite lax. 
Say About 
SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 


ASBURY —FIRST 
METHODIST CHURCH / 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Throughout the Christian world, 
churchmen praise Schulmerich 
bell instruments for their superb 
tone and for their ability to 
increase attendance, add beauty 
to services, and extend the in 
ny rereer 


are available for institutions of 


fluence of the church 


every size, from chapels to 


\ complete 25-bel 


cathedrals 
instrument can be installed for 
as little as $2500. Write for full 


& 


information 


\ 
. 


Key 
SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 


"Carillonic Bells” is a trademark 
for bell instruments of 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
DD18 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 














The 
Upper Room 


New! 


The 
Upper 
Room 
CHAPEL 
TALKS 


Eighteen devotional talks delivered In The 
Upper Room Chapel in Nashville by outstand- 
ing ministers from around the world, includ- 
ing Martin Niemoller, Billy Graham, Mrs. Alan 
Walker, Maldwyn Edwards, Bishop Barbieri, 
and Maj. Gen. Charles |. Carpenter. Each 
address a fresh and interesting approach by 
speakers with a wide range of experience and 
training. 128 pages. Paper bound. 50 cents 
per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid, 


The Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 




















UNGER’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


COMPLETE... NEW 
AUTHORITATIVE 
7,000 definitions based on 


The most 
up-to-date 


REFERENCE all recent discoveries and 
VOLUME latest evangelical scholar- 
of its kind! ship. Over 500 photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps; 

helpful outlines and charts. 


Compiled and edited by 
Merrill F. Unger, Th.D., 
Ph.D., professor of the- 
ology at Dallas Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 1,208 pages. 

$8.95 

MOODY PRESS 

. CHICAGO 10 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
$795 






Due to publication delay, 
introductory offer continued 
through Jan. 31, 1958. Save $1. 


NOW...3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 


Gud BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. * 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








clearlyte 


COMMENIONMCHEPS 





Order from 
your dealer 


Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) The most significant work in 
Protestant Africa. (2) 22,000,000. (3) 
The need to study and understand the 
witness that Baptists and other Chris- 
tians give overseas. U Ba Hmyin. (4) 
Harold Griffiths. (5) To translate les- 
sons and experiences into action. (6) 
Lack of nurses and doctors. (7) Mil- 
lions and millions. (8) Burma women. 
(9) Empty shells of buildings. (10) In 
suicide. (11) Leonard A. Crain. (12) 
Communism. (13) Chiengrai. (14) 
Religious faith, self-reliance, sacrifice. 
(15) Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of 
the Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. (16) If we take our Christian dis- 
cipleship seriously. 
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Gilm4s... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Book » 
Acts - 


SERIES 


U 
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The new “Book of Acts” series por- 
trays the beginnings of the early Chris- 
tian church. Telling of Paul, Peter, 
Philip, Stephen, and others, these mo- 
tion pictures will inspire more active 
witnessing for Christ in your commu- 
nity. They are in color, run for seven- 
teen minutes, and rent for $9 each. If 
you schedule the series, you save 10 
per cent. 

380. Endued with Power.—The 
apostles find that they have the power 
of the Holy Spirit to help them preach 
of the Messiah. 

381. A Faithful Witness—Philip is 
one of the multitude of “simultaneous 
evangelists” who told his story and 
won many to Christ. He amazes Peter 
and John with his message. 

382. A Light from Heaven—After 
severely persecuting Christians, Paul 
is converted and becomes a_ proud 
Christian. 

383. No Respecter of Persons—The 
story of the conversion of Cornelius 
points up the fact that everyone who 
calls upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. 

384. God’s Care of His Own—Fam- 
ine and death engulf the early Chris- 
tians, but their faith in God carries 
them through with strength. 

385. Every Christian a Missionary— 
Just like a mountain stream which 
starts with a few drops, then widens 
at every foot, early Christianity spread. 

386. Salvation and Christian Fel- 
lowship—Salvation and fellowship are 
easy when there is faith in Christ. The 
Philippian jailor is converted. 

387.What Must I Do to Be Saved? 
Responding to day-to-day directives 
from the Holy Spirit will indeed make 
a man happy, as Paul showed. 

388. Witness Before a King—Paul 
will not give up witnessing, even when 
his life is in danger. 

389. Triumphant—Through impris- 
onment, Paul keeps his joy and hope 
that Christians everywhere will con- 
tinue to witness. 








FOLDING 








Factory 
Discounts 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern AND 
ponsee, Tene MONROE TRUCKS 


Banquet Tables. 

Write for the new 
MONROE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 4 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers,  ctc.. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 






























BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog 
c-5 


BENTLEY & - 
SIMON inc 


West 36 StLW.Y.18. MY 








Herb Jahn says— 


LET ME DEVELOP YOUR 
TALENT QUICKLY! 


PLAY ACCORDION, ORGAN or PIANO 
IMAGINE a soul-satisfying ministry playing glorious Hymns 
for Church, Evangelistic Campaigns, Street Meetings, Mis- 
sion Fields or for Friends. 

Peete ee CLIP OR COPY COUPON --------"" 
| HERB JAHN, Box 147-W, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

' Send me without cost, your beautiful new BRO- 

: CHURE and T.Q.T. to prove I can play Hymns 








through your ILLUSTRO GRAPH method just as you 
have taught your other 3,000 students now enrolled. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


ZONE .... 














ADDED WORSHIP 
SERVICE BEAUTY 
A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog. C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; j-9 
(Children’s Robes); P-9 
(Pulpit Robes); B-9 (Bap- 
tismal Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1.4 Y CHICAGO 1, iil LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 228 W. LaSalle St 1624 WN. Cahuenga Bivd 


MISSIONS 


























CHRIST BE WITH ME 


Walter Russell Bowie 


From the ancient and beautiful St. Patrick’s 
Hymn comes the title for this series of meditations 
and prayers by a writer who imparts through them 
his deep sense of Christ’s abiding presence. 





| Jesus is the unifying theme of these 31 brief devo- 
tions for daily reading—the recollection of Jesus, 
: what he said and what he was, and the realization 


oe 
=~ — 





that what he gave to his first disciples, his living 
spirit will give to us today. 


—— 


Each meditation can be “turned to and reflected 
upon before the busy day begins, and remembered 


meg aoe 




















’ again at night when the evening prayer gathers up 

| the meaning of the day,” Dr. Bowie suggests. With 

, each of the meditations there are two prayers by 

tr ' the author, and a single sentence of scripture, to be 

| recalled during the day. Six blank pages are pro- 

vided at the end of the book for the reader’s own 
| meditations and prayers. 

Christians of all denominations will find in Christ 

| J Be with Me readings that provide new insights into 

ili their relationship with God. $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 








| BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy 





What can we believe—and why? What can we 
count on? And what is the use of striving for, as 
ihe poet says, “a faith that will not shrink, tho’ 
pressed by every foe”? 


Here are the answers to these questions—ques- 
tions of utmost importance to every thinking man 
today. Here is inspiration to seek a better knowledge 
of what the spiritual life is and how we can live it. 


Gerald Kennedy speaks as one who also seeks this 
soal—this “peace that passeth all understanding.” 
He points out that the first step is acquiring a belief 
in God. When we have gone far enough to say “I 
Believe in God,” we stand at the beginning of life’s 
ereat adventure. 





I Believe—an inspiring statement of what one 
man believes—is a book not only to strengthen faith 
but to arouse it. It is the first volume in the new 
“Know Your Faith” Series, the remaining seven of 
which will be published at intervals. For the lay- 
man and the minister. $1.25 


VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 





ANDOVER NEWTON 


Theological School 
Offers 


@ Excellent training in a graduate school of theology 
with a distinguished faculty. 


@ Carefully supervised field work in chosen area of 
service. 


@ Special clinical psychology courses with practical 
hospital experience. 


@ Optional intern year as full time minister with 
faculty guidance. 


@ Courses leading to B.D., M.R.E., and S.T.M. degrees. 


@ Reasonable fees for tuition and board and low cost 
campus housing for single or married students. 


@ Scholarship and student aid available. 


210 Herrick Road, 


SEND FOR “OPEN DOOR TO THE MINISTRY” AND A NEW 1958 CATALOGUE 


Address your Request to 


HERBERT GEZORK, President 
ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 





ANDOVER NEWTON CHAPEL 


Newton Centre, Mass. 











January, 1958 
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Enjoy financial security 
in an insecure world 


Thousands of holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements are happily 
unconcerned about the ups and downs of 
the stock market. 

They are secure, and enjoy better-than- 
average returns on their money, large 
deductions in income tax, and a deep 
sense of satisfaction because their annu- 
ities—which are such a blessing to them— 
help the Society in its vital ministry. 

In 115 years these annuities have never 
failed. During wars and depressions every 
payment has been made on time for the 
full amount. 


Send coupon today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


I 

| oe , 
| Please send me, without obligation, 
j your booklet M-81 entitled “A Gift 
| That Lives.” 

Name enumeniieained 

| Address 

| 


Zone _ State __ 


Manufacturers of: 


GOWNS 
& 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
_& & Embroideries - Vestments 
p= Hangings - Communion 


! Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


a 
ry 


~Plational ; 


STREET. PHILADELPH 


ATA Ww #fQuestT 
MURCH 
pp 








Denison University 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 
Founded in 1831 


Apply by Mar. I 


Office of Admissions 
Denison University 


Granville, Ohio 











Club Telh... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





ETURNS from the October sub- 

scription campaign were very 
good. Two thousand more subscrip- 
tions were received than during the 
same period last year. This result indi- 
cates that many club managers did an 
excellent job, and they are to be com- 
mended for their active support. 

So many subscriptions were received 
that the office staff was delayed several 
weeks in processing the orders. In ad- 
dition, the November copies were ex- 
hausted, making it necessary to start 
many of the new subscriptions with 
the December number. While the 
delay is to be regretted, the reason is 
a welcome one. 

The new subscription prices went 
into effect on January 1. All club sub- 
scriptions are now $2.00 a year and 
single subscriptions are $2.50. Decem- 
ber 31 was the absolute deadline for 
the old rates. All club subscriptions 
received after the first of the year are 
pro-rated at twenty cents a copy or 
seven issues for $1.50. Please remem- 
ber that we publish only ten times a 
year. It will not be possible for us to 
write to each subscriber for an addi- 
tional fifty cents if the old club rate is 
sent to us. We shall automatically re- 
duce the number of copies the sub- 
scriber will receive. 

im 

There is good news for those 
churches sending Missions to every 
active church family. The Every Fam- 
ily Subscription Plan has been revised 
and it is now possible to secure Mis- 
SIONS at the new low rate of $1.00 a 
year. This rate makes the Every Fam- 
ily Plan most attractive, and many 
churches will now want to include the 
subscription price in the church 
budget. 

Under this plan the church assumes 
responsibility for the payment of the 
subscriptions. Invoices are mailed 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, 
as desired. The subscriptions will be 
continuous until the church cancels 
the order. Ne renewal notices will be 
sent. Envelopes are available, if de- 
sired, to help the church collect con- 
tributions toward the subscription ex- 
pense. Write for further details. 
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CHRISTIAN 
MATURITY 


True maturity — the 
| only means by which we 
can obtain real peace of 



















' mind—is Dr. Jones's 
i concern in his new 
book. 


In Christ, he finds the 
perfect example of the 
mature man. 364 page- 
’ length devotions in 
| Christian Maturity— 

each with a scripture 

reading, meditation, 
prayer, and affirmation 
—lead the reader to- 
ward the _ maturity 
which can be measured 
only by the stature of 
Christ. Suitable for daily 
use or unit study. 
Pocket size. $1.50 

























AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 

















The Preacher's Task 
and the 





Stone of Stumbling 
By D. T. NILES 


An Asian Christian asks a 
Buddhist, a Mohammedan and 
a Hindu why they cannot be- 
come Christians. In the light 
of their answers he re-examines 
the responsibility of those 
who present the message of 
Christ. THe Preacuer’s Task 
AND THE STONE OF StuM- 
BLING brings a “vaster and a 
more precise picture of Chris- 
tianity."—Liston Pope, Dean, 
Yale Divinity School. 








At your bookseller $2.00 
HARPER G BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 



































Write for catalog and ple 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 S. 4th St. Greenville, lll. 





: YoucaN PUBLISH: 


-YOUR BOOK: 


© Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. Ml = 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 
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active 


retirement 





Most folks advancing in years dislike feeling 
that their usefulness to others is diminishing. 
At the same time, they seek increased assur- 
ance of the constant financial security they 
know they need. 


Usefulness and security need not elude you 
in your retirement years. By planning now to 
make one or more Special Gift Agreements 
With Life Annuity Return as offered by the 
American Baptist or Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, you can: 


+ Have the joy of knowing your gift will 
support work in the Baptist world mis- 
sion for a great many years, and 


+ Have the security and comfort of know- 
ing you will receive a semi-annual re- 
turn, and that it will always be on time. 


What is a gift-annuity? It is a Special Agree- 
ment by which the Societies, in exchange for 
a Special gift, agree to pay a definite sum 
semi-annually to the annuitant for the re- 
mainder of his life. A reserve fund is main- 
tained to assure these lifetime payments. 
From the gift-annuity program, involving all 
the Special Agreements, the Societies receive 
support for their overseas work. 


If you would like a free, descriptive booklet 
telling how you may participate in the Baptist 
world mission in this way, write now to: 





Mrs. Philip S. Curtis 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society & 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


I would like to receive more informa- 
tion, without obligation, on Gift-Annuity 
Agreements. 
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Can American Baptists 


WIN AMERICA 
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American Baptists want to win America for Christ. 
Thus evangelism is one of our major concerns. It is 
made imperative today in many special areas by the 
striking needs which American Baptists see. 


We see the need for starting new churches in 
new and growing communities. Often new congre- 
gations need financial help to get started. 


We hear the spiritual cry from Central America 
and the West Indies, “Come into Latin America 
and help us,”’ and we respond. 


We see the need for establishing Christian cen- 
ters to provide a Christian atmosphere and training 
for those in our crowded cities. 


We see the need for providing care for homeless 
children and aging persons. 


We see the need to minister to the American 
Indians and Spanish-speaking people. 






it begins with you and me 






WHAT IS YOUR PART? 










FOR CHRIST? 





We see the need to offer Christian friendliness 
to the stranger in our midst. 


We see the need for aiding chaplains in their 
ministry to service men and women. 


We see the need for Christian teaching and train- 
ing, not only in Sunday church schools and summer 
camping programs but also in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and theological institutions. 


In striving to win America for Christ, American 
Baptists help to meet these needs through the work 
of the Home Mission Societies and the Board of 
Education and Publication. 


Whether they will achieve these things depends 
upon the response each one of us makes. The goal 
of bringing America to Christ is realized more fully 
when you let America for Christ begin with you. 





@ for CHILDREN 





@ for YOUTH 


@ for YOU 





American Baptist Convention 


Through their special coin boxes, children will respond to the 
stories they hear about other children who are helped through 
home missions and Christian teaching. 


Young people learn of home missions and Christian teaching 
through special worship services in the Sunday church school. 
They too will want to make their gifts to the America for 
Christ Offering. 


What is your part? Some will answer this question by contribut- 
ing a day’s salary. Whatever your gift, it will help to win 
America for Christ. 



















152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 


